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How would you 


like to live in Germany today? 


OO? Yet Germany has had for vears all the 


things that many Americans seem to want. 


The German government ended unemployment 
by government work. The German government 
owned and operated the railroads, controlled th« 
press and radio, guaranteed universal education, 
supported unions, assured medical care, limited 
corporation profits—did all the things many Ameri- 


cans want our government to do. 


Of course the German government became a 
dictatorship as all such paternalistic governments 
always do. Of course the German government 
did all this for its people at the price of their 


freedom —at the price of making them all slaves 


of the government—as is always the case. Of 


course all this “something for nothing” reduced 
the standard of living of ereryone in Germany as 


it always must and will. 


YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS 
.. WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


Before the war the average worker in Germa 


made $2.00 a day, in America $5.00. 


Dictatorship Germany spent 10 years getting 
ready for war; private industry in America poureé 
out enough in three years to top them. Under privat 
industry in America you can look forward to yo 
own home, a new automobile, being your own bos 
dcing what vou like. In government-controlled Ge 
many the “beneficiary” of the state can look forwa 


to nothing but ruin and want. 


There will come a time when the bureaucrats 
save their own jobs, will 
try to sing you to sleep ga 
with the siren song of 
government ownership, 
government control, 
government “benefits”. 
When you hear that song. 


remember the German 
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How to cook an airplane 


A typical example of B. F. 


_— airplanes (the famed 
Mosquito is one) are made by 
cooking. 

Alternate layers of thin plywood 
and resin are bent over the form of 
a wing or fuselage or any part to be 
made. The whole thing is then put in 
a rubber bag, air exhausted to press 
the rubber evenly over the wood sur- 


face, and bag and all put into a cham- 
ber where heat flows the resin into the 
wood and pressure shapes wood and 


resin permanently. 
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Goodrich development in rubber 


But the heat destroyed the rubber 
bags. 

Years before the war B. F. Good- 
rich had developed a synthetic rubber 
that withstands heat far better than 
natural rubber. They believed bags 
made of it would resist even the in- 
tense heat of the plywood cooking 
chambers. 

A special compound was developed, 
with even greater heat resistance. 
Bags were made of it, and tested in 
actual use. They lasted for twice as 
many “‘cookings’ as the natural rub- 


a rubber bag 


ber bags previously used. Airplane 
production was speeded because a bag 
failure often spoiled the part being 
made; and cost was reduced, too. 
After the war these synthetic rub- 
ber bags will help make better, less 
expensive plywood boats, truck bodies 
and many other things —a typical 
postwar adaptation of many B. F. 
Goodrich developments for war. The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Industrial Prod- 


ucts Div., Akron, O. 


B. F. Goodrich 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


snes Charts a Course 


(yr Mobilization Director James F. 
nes this week outlined the Adminis- 
»on’s approach to the home-front 
siems of transition from war to 
[hrough his radio talk ran two 
, themes: 
“Santa Claus has gone’’—the days 
»eakneck expansion of war business 
wer-the time is coming when the 
_-ment will have to cut back orders, 
« down plants, pay its bills. 
The Administration will take pos- 
-e action on as great a scale as neces- 
» to see industry, labor, and agricul- 
through the transition without 
vy. Although it wants help from 
agress. the Administration will not 
+ for legislation. It will “proceed 
» the fullest extent possible under ex- 
ing law.”” 
Specifically, Byrnes put the official 
| of approval on the program for 
atract termination and surplus dis- 
sal blueprinted by Bernard M. Baruch 
d his postwar unit in the Office of 
Nar Mobilization. With this Byrnes 
mbined a number of other steps that 


the Administration has taken or wants 
to take to prepare for postwar readjust- 
ment 


Program, Not a Plan 


As a whole, Byrnes program for the 
transition stacks up like this: 

For trade and industry—No encour- 
agement of monopolies. 

For small business—Government loans 
and preference in surplus disposal. 

For business—Legislation to facilitate 
prompt settlement payments on termi- 
nated contracts, to protect subcontrac- 
tors, and to provide for interim financ- 
ing between cancellation and settlement; 
sale of government-owned surpluses 
through the new Surplus War Property 
Administration at a fair price, “as rap- 
idly as possible without demoralizing 
trade and industry.” 

For agriculture—Loans on basic crops 
at 90% of parity for two years after the 
war. Congress has authorized this. 

For veterans—Mustering out pay as 
provided by Congress, extensive re- 
training, and the opportunity to acquire 
more formal education. 


For labor—No dismissal wages, which 
Byrnes turned down as discriminator 
and inadequate, but a system of federal 
unemployment compensation to suppl 
ment the present state insurance. 

Nothing in this prospectus is new. 
Much of it is too general to qualify a 
real postwar planning. But wrapped in 
a single package, the various proposals 
give the Administration a fairly compre 
hensive program, and one that will at 
tract a lot of popular support in th 
coming elections (page 15) 


New Details for Old Plans 


Following up their agreement with 
Bernard M. Baruch (BW —Apr.8'44,p7). 
Sen. Walter F. George and Sen. James 
E. Murray have presented Congress 
with a modified version of Murray's 
original contract termination bill. ‘The 
idea now is to hustle the new bill 
through ahead of the slow-moving legis- 
lation that deals with the broader prob 
lems involved in the demobilization of 
the war program. 

Fundamentally, the new termination 


WPB Cracks Down on Civilian Production 


With the invasion still in the off- 
ing, WPB’s efforts to lay the ground- 
work for a smooth return to peace- 
time business are blocked by the de- 
mands made upon it by the armed 
forces. Theoretically, WPB’s two ob- 
jectives—to provide the final, big push 
on war production, and to make a 
start toward reconversion—should not 
necessarily conflict. Practically, they 
do at every turn. 
¢ Output Held Lean—The «conflict 
was strikingly illustrated this week 
when WPB clamped a new restrictive 
policy on civilian goods production 
by manufacturers in critical labor 
shortage areas. This is an extension 
of the rule established by War Mobil- 
ization Director James F’. Byrnes last 
fall-that no new business, war or 
civilian, should be placed in critical 
labor areas if it could be done else- 
vhere. But the new policy is much 
tougher than the Byrnes’ directive. 

Now, manufacturers in Group I 
ibor areas will not be permitted to 
roduce goods for civilian use at a 
ite greater than that authorized, or 

tually produced, whichever is lower. 
ring the first quarter of 1944. The 


same policy applies to manufacturers 
in Group II areas, but exceptions 
may be granted in these areas under 
unusual circumstances. WPB’s in 
tention is that there shall be few, if 
any, exceptions. The policy will be 
equally binding on large and small 
plants. 

The policy is embodied in a mem- 

orandum by WPB operations vice- 
chairman, Lemuel R. Boulware, to all 
industry division heads. It is sup- 
ported by the War Manpower Com- 
mission as well as by the services. 
e Body Blow to OCR—One immedi 
ate effect of Boulware’s memorandum 
was to knock the props out from 
under the efforts of the Office of 
Civilian Requirements to get limited 
production of some goods which 
have been banned since the earlv 
days of the war, and to step up output 
of goods which have been in produc 
tion all along. 

Thus, OCR’s pet program for pro- 
duction of 2,000,000 electric irons by 
some 26 manufacturers was immedi- 
ately cut back to 200,000 irons by 
nine manufacturers. 

Irons were not in production dur- 


ing the first quarter, but many other 
civilian items affected by the polic: 
were. Output of such goods as ele: 
tric ranges, hearing aid batteries, cut 
lery, alarm clocks, water heaters, and 
heating system controls was sched 
uled to be stepped up during th« 
second quarter. The new policy wil 
keep many manufacturers from pro 
ducing these goods. 
@ SWPC Suffers Too—Smaller War 
Plants Corp. is as hard hit as OCR 
SW PC has been trying to find a way 
out for small plants in critical areas 
which can’t get war business, particu 
larly those on the West Coast (BW 
Apr.8’44,p42). As a result of WPB’ 
action, Los Angeles’ business men 
immediately demanded that the area 
be taken out of Group I. A wave of 
similar demands is expected from 
other Group I localities 

Both SWPC and OCR are some 
what comforted by the fact that the 
policy took the form of a memoran 
dum, doesn’t have the status of a 
directive. Thus, they hope that if 
they can build up enough congres 
sional support, they can get some 
modification. 
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Setting The Sun in His Sights 


To be in on the setting of the “rising 
sun ...to take an active part in the 
demise of Tojo’s far-flung empire... 
is the fond dream of many a neophyte 
aerial gunner. But it takes more than 
dreams to turn a kid from Main Street 
into a skilled warrior of the skies, who 
must one day knock down the best the 
Japs can throw at him. It takes training. 
raining so close to the real thing that 
the difference is scarcely perceptible. 
That is why the Army Air Forces is 
using the Fairchild twin-motored 
trainer, known as the GUNNER, for 
advanced instruction of the thousands 
of new gunners needed this year. 
With equipment similar in many 
respects to that of Liberators and For- 
the GUNNER accommodates 


tresses, 


az FAIRCHILD 


Ronger A ? es vis Farmingdale 


ey. 4.5 
ENGI 


an instruction pilot, a student pilot, a 
nose gunner, a power-turret gunner 


and a gunnery instructor. And best of 


all it provides ample room for students 
and instructors alike to make training 
under simulated combat conditions 
easy to accomplish. 

In designing and building the GUN- 
NER great pains were taken to incor- 
porate the essential details of heavy 
combat ships. It is the only gunnery 
trainer having a tricycle landing gear 
to provide takeoff and landing charac- 
teristics similar to the big bombers. 

For that indicative “touch of tomorrow 
in the planes of today,” this product 
of Fairchild engineering takes an hon- 
ored place in a long line of outstanding 
aviation achievements. 
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AT-21 GUNNER, with Duramold: 


plastic -bonded ply wood. is powered 


520 hp. Ranger engines. Ceiling 22 


normal range 905 miles, top speed : 


Army test pilots call it “one of the 
flying ships we ever handled.” 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN Continued 


follows the same lines as Murray's 
yersion, but details have been modi- 
b to bring them into line with the 
hpmmendations of Baruch’s postwar 
yt, Main features of the bill as it 
stands are: 
1) Creation of Director of Contract 
tements who would set general policy 
termination, leaving actual operations 
the pro: urement agencies. — 
2) Provision for liberal interim financing 
contractors while settlements are in 
works. 
(3) Detailed statement of a contractor’s 
Ht to clear his plant of government 
ned equipment 60 days after termination. 
With George and Murray pushing it, 
new bill probably won’t have much 
puble gettin through the Senate. At 
moment, House action on termina- 
on and other demobilization problems 
ill is blocked by committee jealousies, 
st congressional leaders hope to ar- 
nge right-of-way for the Murray bill 
ore the summer recess. 


ow to Price Fixing 


Justice Dept. attorneys who have been 
prying on Thurman Arnold’s fight to 
prohibit price-fixing arrangements con- 
juded under the cloak of legality pro- 
ided by the Miller-Tydings Act (BW— 
Mar.11°44,p29) were vastly encour- 
beed by the Supreme Court’s unanimous 
iecision in the Soft-Lite Lens Co. case 
this week. 

[he decision makes it clear that the 
court will hew as closely as possible to 
the long line of precedents (dating from 
h 


i Dr. Miles decision of 1911) that 

ld price fixing repugnant to the Sher- 
man Act. The Miller-Tydings amend- 
ment to that act, permitting minimum 
resale price agreements between a manu- 
ficturer and his distributors in accord- 
ance with the various state fair trade 
acts, will consequently be narrowly in- 
terpreted. Anything that smacks of col- 
lysion Or coercion is almost sure to run 

ul of the court. 

In ruling that Soft-Lite had sought 

egally to regulate the sale and control 
the price of its product through a variety 

restrictive agreements, the court even 

‘dered Soft-Lite to abandon for six 
months the Miller-T'ydings agreements 

hich it had with wholesalers. 

In another part of the case, the Su- 
preme Court, divided 4 to 4 with Justice 
Robert H. Jackson not participating, 
tailed to disturb a lower court ruling that 
the exclusive agreement by which 
Bausch & Lomb manufactures the 
lenses for Soft-Lite was not an “unrea- 
sonable” restraint of trade. 
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Emphasis on Utility Fabrics 


WPB got an assist from the War 
Manpower Commission in its efforts to 
increase the output of essential cotton 
textiles when WMC Chairman Paul V. 
McNutt slapped a 48-hour week order 
on the entire cotton textile industry, 
effective May 14. 

However, WPB Chairman Donald 
M. Nelson said the increased hours 
alone would not solve the problem. He 
asked the industry to increase labor 
efficiency, improve worker morale, and 
reduce absenteeism by getting workers to 
realize the importance of the products 
they are producing. 

Pointing out that part of the textile 
industry still is making high-priced fancy 
fabrics, WMC hinted at further action 
by stating that it believed the order 
would tend to increase the output of 
utility fabrics. WPB might use its 
manpower controJs to put the pressure 
on manufacturers who continue to make 
nonessential goods. 


x 
Vets to Have Vote on Union 


Soldiers returning to jobs in industry 
will be given a chance to vote for the 
union of their choice. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
will reopen any collective bargaining 
election cases when service men have re- 
turned to their employment in such 
numbers as to comprise a substantial 
percentage of the employees in any unit 
in which a union has been certified in 
their abesence. Board action will be 
initiated on petition by service men; 
employers also could petition where 
jurisdictional disputes occur. 


& 
Corn Deal Discussed 


To bolster the supply of corn, impor- 
tation of Argentine corn is in the dis- 
cussion stage. This may not materialize 
because of lack of shipping space. 

One proposal is U. S. government 
purchase of 700,000 tons during a 
seven-month period beginning June 1. 
The State Dept., however, would prefer 
to have the trade do the buying. (Con- 
gress lifted the duty last December, but 
none has been brought in to date.) 

Argentine corn has its limitations for 
use by U. S. industries, because it is 
flinty, and has smaller oil and starch 
vields than U. S. varieties. However, 
the Argentine corn could be used as 
livestock feed, thus releasing domestic 
corm to midwestern refineries, now 


pinched by a shortage of supply (page 
34). 

Also under discussion as a means of 
increasing the movement of corn from 
farms to processors is a proposal that 
the government buy ear corn at shelled 
corn prices, provided the OPA is agree 
able. The government would assume 
the cost of shelling. One of the deter 
rents to the movement of corn from 
farms is the shortage of labor for shell- 
ing. 

Arrangements are being made to im- 
port oats from western Canada; 150 box- 
cars a day will be furnished until 3,000 
carloads have been brought in 


Truck Line Aid Shelved 


The Office of Defense l'ransporta 
tion is temporarily stalled in its attempt 
to work out a system for giving financial 
help to hard-pressed truck lines. OD'I's 
first plan—under which Defense Plant 
Corp. would put up the money for a 
pool of new equipment and lease it to 
the truckmen—met with a chilly recep- 
tion everywhere. 

DPC was agreeable, but truckmen 
shied off, fearing that they might be 
forced to rent equipment they didn’t 
want. Now ODT is busy with internal 
problems, and the truck plan is on the 
shelf for the time being. 


+ 
NWLB Gets Ward Strike 


Local 20 of C.1.0.’s United Retail, 
Wholesale & Department Store Em 
ployees is probably the only union in the 
country which has called a wartime 
strike on the assumption that it would 
not have National War Labor Board 
opposition. 

That assumption might or might not 
be well-founded, but the union didn’t 
have long to wait to find out. For, when 
the board received word that 5,000 em 
ployees of Montgomery Ward & Co.'s 
Chicago warehouse had walked out, it 
scheduled a special session to decide its 
course of action. 

Local 20’s belief was based on the 
fact that Ward repeatedly has defied 
NWLB, has just recently rejected its 
order calling for holding in force a con 
tract that expired Dec. 8. Local 20's 
leaders took further encouragement 
from an expression of opinion by a high 
board official who, irked by Ward’s in 
transigence, remarked that no other 
strike he could imagine would have as 
much justification. 

C.1.0. officials 


insisted that they 
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would be surprised if NWLB followed 
its custom of ordering the strikers back 
to work. They believed that the entire 
| matter was headed for the President's 
desk on the theory that the board can- 
not ask one party to live up to rules 
that the other won't accept. 

The company, which has provided 
| one of NWLB’s major 

maintains that the board’s 
directing it to renew its contract with 
the union is illegal. 


headaches, 
action im 


. 
No Standards on Bread 


The Food & Drug Administration 
finally has formally postponed promul 
| gation of its proposed bread standards 
until after the war. 
| Principal opposition to putting the 
standards into effect now has come from 
soybean interests. ‘The proposed stand 
ards would have required that if bread 
contains any soy flour, the minimum 
must be 15%, FDA's argument being 
that the nutritional value of less than 
that amount of soy is negligible. 
Up against the difficulty of concocting 
a palatable loaf with more than around 


5% sov, the soy people opposed the 


| 

| 

| standards. 
* 

Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Government-supported and privately 
endowed educational institutions have 
patched up a row over acquisition of 
federal surplus equipment by agrecing 
to pay the same prices for items surtabl 
| to their purposes. ‘The publicly financed 
| colleges, which had hoped to get surplus 
| property free, now will join with the 
| private institutions in trying to get the 

most favorable terms possible for both. 

A publicity man has been attached to 
the staff of the National War Labor 
Board’s employer members for the pur- 
pose of presenting industry's point of 
view more effectively. Labor and public 
members of the board have stolen the 
show. 

Business W eck’s 
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THE COVER 


Washington, focal point for United 
| Nations conferences on postwar issues, 
| solves the housing problem for for- 
| eign conferees by adding an annex to 
the State Dept.’s original international 
hostelry on Pennsylvania Ave. The 
historic Blair House (right), for top- 
flight dignitaries, still accommodates 
nine, while the equally famous Blair- 
Lee House next door has been refur- 


bished to house 17 lesser lights. 
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NESS WEEK Change of signals on the draft this week doesn’t alter the picture much. 
That goes both for the sudden ‘‘stay’’ for men over 26 and for the new list 

15, 1944 of deferrable jobs for those between 22 and 26 (page 88) 

Very few men under 26 will be spared, even to industries on the list. 

Those between 26 and 30 remain at work on borrowed time, even 
though draft needs are shrinking (page 17). Navy probably can’t fill its 
complement and Army raise its replacements from the 60,000 physically 
fit 18-year-olds who become available each month 

Policy on men over 30 will be lenient; they're supposed to be deferrable 
only if in essential work, but “essential’’ will be defined loosely. 


Drive to get industry to fill job rolls from 4-F’s and men mustered out 
will go strong, backed by threat of congressional action. 


Few farm workers will be drafted, even in the 22-26 bracket. 
° 


More lenient attitude of Selective Service on men over 26 won't save industry 
from further manpower pains. 


Final figures undoubtedly will show that war production rose in March 
to approach or even exceed November's top—and that employment went 
up, too. 


Earlier, employment had declined several hundred thousand. War 
output from December through February was down moderately from Novem- 
ber. Some thought the peak had been passed, that the worst was over on 
manpower. 


Truth is that cutbacks and changeovers easea munitions manufacturers 
through the midwinter months. 

Now the revised programs are getting up full steam. New needs were 
typified this week when WPB gave an overriding priority on heavy artillery, 
moving big guns onto a par with landing craft as ‘‘“most urgently needed.” 

. 
Even if munitions makers can get the men to sustain this new peak in output, 
contributing industries will fall behind. 

Solid Fuels Administration has lost out on blanket deferment for coal 
miners. Most under 26 will be taken; the fuel deficit will widen (page 29). 

Steel men talk dolefully of a drop from near capacity to 75%. 

Long-standing difficulties in the mines are well known, but now the 
nonferrous metals trades fear the smelters may become an equally serious 
bottleneck due to loss of manpower. 

And women taking jobs barely equal the numbers going back to the 
home. This perpetuates the training problem, adds nothing net to the working 


force. 
«* 


Difficult as the manpower problem is quantitatively, it is worse qualitatively. 
Even where a company is able to replace the strong young men it loses to 
the draft, it won’t be able to get replacements who turn out as much work 
in an hour or who can work as many hours, day after day and week after 
week. 

England is feeling this very sharply, especially in coal (page 20). 

. 

Vast requirements of war production at its present high rate show up strik- 
ingly in the figures for metals. 

Steel production last week set the all-time high, and orders for flat- 
rolled products continue to pile up. March copper deliveries have been topped 
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but once. Shipments of zinc to domestic consumers last month rebounded 


aenligany from February's 61,238 tons to 83,231. THE 
APRIL 15, 1944 Zinc-copper alloy makes the brass cases for the shells that will be fired prOD 
in the new and heavier field pieces. Stee! 
Yet the metal trades wonder why the spectacular rise from the Decem a 
ber-February slump in metal consumption. Prevailing belief is that the armed Flec 
services are getting all the raw materials they can now—while there still is Cru 
the manpower to mine and smelt and roll the stuff. Bite 
e TRAD 
Most favorable news on the food front is the sharp upward revision in the Mis 
outlook for the wheat harvest which begins late in June. ~d 
Dept. of Agriculture now estimates 600,000,000 bu. of winter wheat Der 
on the basis of Apr. 1 condition, a gain of 13% over early forecasts. This Bus 
rise had been anticipated (BW—Apr.8'44,p15); plentiful rainfall for the first PRC! 
half of this month has brought still further improvement. Spo 
Good wheat weather, however, is delaying corn planting. This isn’t Ind 
serious yet, but it will increase danger from autumn frosts if it persists. an 
® :Ser: 
War Food Administration faces a lot of irate farmers now (page 49), and it ‘Co 
is running head-on into more trouble. be 
Typical is the present situation in California carrots. The state increased Co 
its carrot crop last year in response to Washington urgings and wound up om 
with surplus problems. This year the situation is even worse. 
Similar troubles loom in other vegetable-producing areas: big crops FIN/ 
due to WFA proddings, lack of transportation, shortage of labor on the farms a 
and in the canneries, inevitable spoilage and outbursts of temper. Hi 
s C: 
Warm weather in March, followed by April frosts, has damaged southern - 
fruit, notably peaches. However, California peaches, which make up the BAN 


biggest part of the canning crop, are making good progress. 
Over-all prospect still is for more canned fruits than 1943's pack. 
o 
Don’t raise your hopes too high on enactment of a postwar tax bill now. !t’s 
hard enough for congressmen to frame revenue legislation when they have 
budgeted outgo figures in front of them; they probably won't go it blind. 

Yet the plan is getting intelligent and forceful support from the presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange, Emil Schram. 

If Schram were simply a Wall Street mouthpiece, this would be more 
hindrance than help. But he isn’t. He was hired from the RFC to head the 
Big Board, is a protege of astute and powerful Jesse Jones. 

* 
Chemical researchers look for important developments in paper after the war. 

Experiments point to successful use of magnesium salts for bleaching 
sulphite pulp (Westvaco Chemical is said to be interested), and to sodium 
peroxide for the bleaching of groundwood pulp for newsprint. 

e 
Distillery and paint industry scientists, at the American Chemical Society 
meeting last week, were confident their companies would be in pharma- 
ceuticals after the war—vitamins, alcohol-base proprietaries, medications. 

Habits of 11,000,000 plus well-medicated men and women from the 
armed forces are counted on to provide a ready-made market. 

PAGE 10 Start is delayed only by lack of technicians, certain rew materials. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
i Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
THE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . . *240.1 © 240.0 239.3, 238.9 233-4 
proDUCTION 
Steel |ngot Operations (% of capacity)....... Lea Rue ea at 98.7 99.5 99.1 102.2 98.8 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks. ne 18,175 18,085 17,605 20,635 18,080 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . $5,383 $5,237 $5,894 $9,721 $13,456 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 4,361 4,409 4,426 4,342 3,882 
Cmde Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.). Re ces 4,416 4,383 4,381 4,390 3,949 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)...................... ee 2,054 +1,979 2,008 2,016 1,999 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). “ §2 80 80 85 81 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) oe oe 50 50 51 67 52 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)... ..................... $21,191 $21,037 $20,963 $18,883 $16,353 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of sthitvee year). Rl ered +31% 417% 2% —5% —7% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number). 2h 37 21 17 42 92 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot C ommodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)....... 2 250.4 250.1 250.7 247.8 247.2 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100).. 163.1 163.1 163.1 160.6 159.9 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 222.5 221.9 ya | 217.6 208.3 
{Finished Steel Comaposite (Steel, tom). ...... 2.2.2... ce ccc ccc ecee ae $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
‘Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton). RO errr : $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
‘Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) .. ikea paket wee weeeeee 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
‘Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). Be ee See eae $1.64 $1.64 $1.65 $1.50 $1.39 
‘Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.). rer 3.74¢ 3.74e 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.). Sere ee 21.16¢ 8 21.07¢ 21.14¢ 20.43¢ 21.15¢ 
‘Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)....... iy cece is a $1.315 $1.319 $1.319 $1.363 $1.322 
‘Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.). i becca ae te 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢  22.50¢ 
FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)............... 0... eae 95.6 95.3 96.7 93.0 89.3 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’ ae ar 3.68% 3.70% 3.71% 3.83% 3.97% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 2.74% 2.74% 2.74% 2.70% 2.76% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)... .. . . cae 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00° 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 8-3% 8-3 % 8-1% 4-1% 4-1% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks....................... 32,872 32,660 32,778 30,322 32,955 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 51,633 52,012 52,903 51,278 41,646 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks. . . RE RA er 6,215 6,305 6,369 6,277 5,825 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks......................5.. - 2,193 2,362 2,788 3,210 1,008 
U.S. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, leit member banks. . 37,961 38,087 38,522 36,215 28,998 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks..................... or 2,902 2,907 2,851 2,946 3,213 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)................. Ain 900 600 1,000 1,697 1,976 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series). ae 12,766 12,749 12,438 9,775 6,848 
‘Preliminary, week ended April 8th. + Revised. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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“IMPOSSIBLE WEATHER WE’RE HAVING,” 
said the Sergeant 


We-e-l-ll, not exactly impossible. 


\fter all, the stratosphere has been up there 
some seven miles and more above the earth for 
along time. But only recently has it been possi 
ble for man to create stratosphere weather with 
its extremely low temperatures and atmos- 
phi ric pressures, 

General Electric equipment that fills a test 
chamber with “impossible” weather points the 
way to better air conditioning for homes, stores, 
factories, schools, theaters . . . because we've 
learned how to make air conditioning equipment 
more compact, more efficient, with balanced 


and uniform control over a wider temperature- 
humidity range. And we've found, too, how air 
conditioning helps to lower production costs. 
That's a preview of your air conditioning of 
the future. It's coming—definitely— because 
the kind of equipment that will make it possible 
already has been installed, tested, proved in 
war-industry applications. Investigate! Write— 
General Electric Company, Air Conditioning and 
Commercial Refrigeration Divisions, Section 443, 


Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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ere appears to be little doubt now 
President Roosevelt and Gov. 

smas E. Dewey of New York will be 

ments for the presidency in No- 
yer, Such is the clear import of the 

h of the Washington politicians to 
:d the respective bandwagons. 

ar in Front—Dewey's overwhelming 

in the Wisconsin nomination 
iy coupled with the immediate 
irawal of Wendell L. Willkie from 
ice for the Republican nomination 

+ the New York governor so far in 

tof the field that nothing short of 
racle can stop him. 

\s for Franklin D. Roosevelt, the best 
med Washington opinion is that 
vill get and accept a fourth term 
cratic nomination. ‘The principal 

for his getting it is a rather 
held belief among members of 
itv, some of whom are none too 
idly toward him, that failure to re- 
nate the President would be hand- 
the White House to the 
blicans without a struggle. They 
that no other man that the Demo- 
uild put up would have a chance 

t any Republican. 

Expected to Take It—Roosevelt, of 

e, has refrained from disclosing his 
but those who have watched 
losely for more than eleven years 
) suspicion that he would volun- 
step out of the presidency in the 
tof war and on the verge of im- 
nt postwar arrangements. When 
jomination comes, he is expected 
it—unless his health fails him. 

Maintaining the Fiction—Just as the 

lent is not an open aspirant for the 

itic nomination, Dewey main- 
it he is not a candidate for the 

f the Republican ticket. This goes 

his campaign for governor of 

York in 1942. He pledged himself 
t to be a candidate for any other 
ring his gubernatorial term, and, 

nse that he has not announced 
lidacy, he is abiding by that 
nt. He is well prepared, never- 
to be “drafted” for the nomina- 


tad 


His outstanding victory in Wisconsin 
far more than the 18 delegates he 
ere out of a possible 24. It sky- 

xcted his prestige. Dewey claims 153 


“” 


; Roosevelt vs. Dewey 


With Willkie out of the running, that’s the way the 
vember contest shapes up now to the professional politicos, 
», though neither has acknowledged his candidacy. 


delegates, or not quite half of the 351 
chosen by the time the Illinois and Ne- 
braska primaries ended this week, and 
can confidently expect now to gain the 
support of virtually all, if not all, of the 
professional Republican politicians in 
the South who control a sizable batch ot 
convention votes. 

@ On First Ballot?—They have no mo 
nopoly, however, on bandwagon riding 
There doubtless will be many others to 
join up before the June 26 Republican 
convention at Chicago, and a consider 
able number of piominent Republicans 
are predicting that the New York gov 
ernor will have the 530 convention votes 
necessary to win the nomination on th« 
first ballot. 

No other Republican candidate looms 
to stop him. What expectation there 
was that Gov. John W. Bricker of Ohio, 
Lt. Comdr. Harold Stassen, or Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur might win the 
nomination stemmed from the possibil- 
ity of a stalemate between Dewey and 


f the 


Willkie. But Willkie now is out 

running as a candidate. 

@ Might Turn the Vide—In Willkic a 

a noncandidate might lic a remote 

sibility of turning the Dewey tid 
ind 


Willkie warmly dislikes Dewey 


famous for bold, unconventional action 


po 
I 


_He might move dramatically against the 


New York governor between now 


the time of the nominating roll call 
But with regular Republicans gener 


ind 


ally against him, any Willkie effort 
within the party probably would fail 
He would stand a greater chance ot 


making his influence weigh if he should 
lead his devoted following to the support 
of the Democratic nominee. ‘There ar 
some who already saving Willkic 
will do that, and it could happen if 
Dewey were nominated and the Repub 
lican platform straddled the fence on 
international affairs. 

@ Fails to Catch On—Within the Dem 
ocratic ranks, none of the countermov 

ments to Roosevelt has caught on. ‘The 
most persistent—that for Sen. Harry | 
Byrd of Virginia—has gained little mo 
mentum. ‘There is a large group of 
people who would like to see Byrd in 
the White House, but the professional 
Democratic politicians don’t know ho 

they would get him to the White House 
even if they succeeded in nominating 
him. ‘They believe the labor vote which 


ATC 


Essential workers at least until No- 


vember, Harrison Spangler (left), 
G.O.P. National Committee chief- 


tain, and his Democratic counterpart, 


contemplate 


Robert 


Hannegan, 
grimly the reluctance of the obvious 


candidates—Dewev and Roosevelt— 


to throw their hats in the ring 


Republican farm policy makers who 
heard the farmers’ specifications for 
the 1944 platform—then staged a 
cross-examination on cooperatives— 


~ 


are (left to right) Bruce Hardy, Indi- 
ana farm leader; Sen. Raymond E. 
Willis; Iowa’s Gov. Bourke Hicken- 


looper, chairman of the meeting; 


Maine’s Gov. Sumner Scewwall: § 

Kenneth S. Wherry; \ 
Gov. Edward ]. Thye; Reps. Clg? 
R. Hope and August H. And; ed 


has helped the Democrats win key 
states in past years would either desert 
the party or “go fishing” if Byrd headed 
the ticket. 

e What of Wisconsin—Aside from its 
effect on the Dewey candidacy for the 
nomination, the Wisconsin primary is 
open to several interpretations. ‘The Re 
publicans hailed the result not only as 
an anti-Willkie vote but as anti-Roose 
velt and called it an index to what will 
happen gencrally in November. 

Uhere is no doubt that it showed that 
the regular Republicans in Wisconsin 
anti-Roosevelt as well as anti 
Willkie, but there is a question whether 
the Progressives and middle-of-the-road 
hold the balance of power 
there and who have swung the state for 
Roosevelt the last three times, registered 
their sentinient in the Republican pri 
mary 
e Might Be Apathy—Willkic directed 
much of his appeal to them, but they 
did not turn out for him, as the results 
show. He won not a single delegate. 
They could be holding themselves in re- 
to vote again for Roosevelt, but 
that is not necessarily so. It might be 
just apathy. 

One factor which militates against the 
President in the 1944 contest is the 
long time his Administration has been 
in power and the dissatisfaction of many 
people with war restrictions. Those who 


were 


CTS, who 


sCTVC 


were close to the campaign in Wiscon- 
evidence of “‘war fa- 
tigue’” which tends to hurt the chances 
of the Democratic candidate. 

e War Experience—Roosevelt, on the 
other hand, has the advantage of more 
than two vears’ experience with the war 
and in negotiations with our Allies—an 


sin found ample 


16 


argument which undoubtedly will be 
used in his behalf. , 

Some pro-Roosevelt forces are inter- 

preting the Wisconsin results—whether 
validly or not—as a victory for isolation- 
ism and the Chicago Tribune. 
@ The Wilson Pit—An argument which 
the Roosevelt opposition may be ex- 
pected to use is that Roosevelt and the 
New Deal lack an effective majority in 
cither House or Senate, in spite of the 
nominal Democratic advantage in both 
chambers. The contention will be that 
he would be unable to obtain approval 
of any peace terms his Administration 
might arrange and thus fall into the 
same pit that Wilson did. 

In spite of speculation to the con- 

trary, if Roosevelt should win re-election, 
both the Senate and the House most 
likely would remain Democratic in 
name. By virtue of the constitutional 
provision calling for the election of only 
one-third of the Senate at a time and 
because of the particular senators who 
are up for re-election this year, there is 
only the faintest possibility that the Re- 
publicans could capture the Senate, even 
though they won the presidency. 
e No Working Majority—The House, 
unless history is upset, will go the 
way of the White House—that is, as far 
as party labels are concerned. Not since 
1877 when Rutherford B. Hayes, a Re 
publican, was seated after a contested 
election has a president been ushered 
into office, for either a first or a second 
term, with a House of the opposite 
party. Many, of course, have had oppo- 
sition houses elected in the middle of 
their terms. 

Nevertheless, Roosevelt has not had 
a real working majority since the present 


Congress convened in Jan 
with a nominal majority of 
crats in the House and 19 in the § 
Conservative Democrats, mai 
South, have joined repeated 
Republicans to defeat him. 

(hat situation most prol 
prevail if he were chosen f 
term, and the Republican 
the electorate forget it. 


What They Wan 


Farmers give Republican 
their ideas for G.O.P. platform 
In turn, the committee quizze 
them on co-ops and taxes. 


Every four years farm leader 
gether and tell the political part 
they want—and don’t want—in | 
paign platforms. ‘This year, of ¢ 
no exception. 

e Got a Surprise—Last week in ( 
representatives of six top-rank 
organizations met with the Re 
National Committee’s advisory ag 
tural committee. The farm gr 
that they wanted just about wh 
one expected them to want. | 
farmers got a surprise—a quiz 
operatives. 

@ What They Want—At least fiy 
six farm organizations called for: 
floors to guarantee farmers their 
production, but no farm price « 
(2) abolition of subsidies except 
needed to hold prices sufficiently | 
keep farmers producing at maxim 
pacity; (3) postwar tariffs and ot! 
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e U.S. market wholly for 
ve for products that can't 
s country; (+) decentrali- 
il agricultural admunistra- 
s\ abo’ tion of government direc- 
boards and commissions, 
uthority to Congress; and 
to taxes on farmers’ co- 


tives ; 
ye Opposition—One loud voice of 


ome of these proposals was 
, G. Patton, president of 
Farmers Union, which has 
friendly to the New Deal 
than other farm groups. 


bition ¢ 


that only the national government 
jscles big enough to raise rural 
standards, health standards, and 
| standards to urban levels, and to 
ct effective national programs, 
. soil conservation. Patton told 
epublican committee that there 
no solution of the farm problem 


=) 


2 farmers are treated as people.” 
though most of the farm groups ad- 
fied stripping the federal executive 
+p tment of powers and returning 
§ ) Congress, recommendations for 


eation of new boards came out of 
eting. The Farm Bureau (and the 
se program is similar) would take 
from the Dept. of Agriculture ad- 
trative functions of the farm com- 
redit, and conservation pro- 
ind would create two bipartisan 
to be named by the President. 
boards would direct the entire 
mmodity and credit program on 
ntralized_ basis. 


dlican amers Angered — All of these de- 
were made against a background 

Horn lapse of egg prices at the pro- 
lizz04 el (BW —Apr.8'44,p22) that 
" ered farmers more than any 


if other farm troubles. 
t the surprise of the Chicago meet- 
vhen the Republican commit- 
mbers persistently questioned the 
rs 1¢ presentatives about the pro- 
tax on cooperatives’ “profits.” 
ps hold that they have no prof- 
ly savings in doing business, and 
is service agents they give these 

gs back to their patrons. 

t Isn't New—The campaign to tax co- 
tives is not new. ‘The National ‘Tax 
ity Assn., organized last summer as 
Central Coordinating Group (BW — 
25'43,p98), takes credit for the in- 
n in this year’s internal revenue 
fa provision requiring co-ops and 
‘unions to file tax returns—a provi- 

monly regarded as the first step 

| taxation of these groups. 
f the testimony before the Re- 
committee concerned an at- 
distinguish between legitimate 
timate cooperatives in order to 
the fundamental question of 
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whether co-ops 
prises. 

An official of the National Council of 
Farm Cooperatives declared that in h 
opinion the only legitimate co-ops wet 
those through which farmers bought 
their supplies and sold their farm prod 
ucts cooperatively 
@ Farmer's Viewpoint—I his is regarded 
as a farmer's viewpoint exclusively. And 
if it should be reflected in legislation, 
the consumer co-ops (BW —Mar.15°44 
p102) would be sold down the ri 

There is, however, a difference in th 
tax status of farm and city co-ops. | 
the Capper-Volstead Act, farm coopera 
tives are specifically exempted from pay 
ing income taxes, and—until this vear 
tax bill—were not required to file returns 
@ Some Co-ops Pay ‘Taxes—City coopera 
tives—and those that operate in both 
town and country—have, on the othe: 
hand, been filing tax returns for veai 
and paying taxes on whatever income 
(frequently profit on sales to nonmem 
bers) was put into reserves or used for 
expansion. Savings returned to the cus 
tomer in the form of patronage divi 
dends, however, are tax free 

These dividends are not protected un 
der federal statute as are the savings of 
the farm co-ops, but are legally tax 
exempt under a number of court deci 
sions which held that dividends returned 
to the purchaser could not be taxed. ‘The 


are profitanaking en 


nder 


hrst decision concermed a printing plant 


cooperatively owned and operated by 
cral private business concerns. Later d 
cisions covering co-op distribution ha 
followed this precedent, set several 
igo by a federal appellate court 

@ An Agreement? — Republican | 

got the impression that the farm co-op 
council—without informing the big 
sumer cooperative organizations—had at 
tempted to cooperate with the ant 
co-op N.T.ELA, by 
1 general reduction of corporation tax 
after the war if the tax equality group 


would drop its campaign to tax co-op 


igreeing to work for 


now. 


Draft Is Shrinking 


With Army at peak, Navy 
approaching it, monthly calls 
are steadily smaller and may 


drop to 100,000 by Sept. 1. 


Monthly 
smaller and 
until the armed services get on a main 
tenance basis by Sept. | 

Announcement that the Army has 
reached its scheduled peak of 7 
men and that the Navy will reach tts 
3,600,000 pe ik by Sc pt | 


becom 1 


continue to shrin 


draft calls are 


should 


r 
> 
" 


makes po 


BARREL SALVAGE 


Mountains of the Army’s used oil 
drums await reclamation at Seattle, 
Wash., before returning to a war front 
with vital fuels and lubricants. 
Shipped back from Alaska, these steel 


containers will go through a military 
salvage plant where machinery 1 
moves dirt, rust, and dents from each 


barrel in only twelve minutes. This 
salvage alone saves millions of dollars 
a vear, and assures the Army a con 


stant supply of containers 


ble a forecast of the future course of 
military calls 

@ Only Replacements—The Army will 
require only replacements from now on 
(page 58). Including a guess as to prob- 
able battle casualties through the end of 
the year, the War Dept. will need 75,000 
to 100,000 a month to the end of the 
year. ‘The Navy has not made public its 
for replacements, but they are be- 
probably under 25,000 


hgures 
heved to be low 
a month 

Calls through the end of June are 
expec ted to run about 200,000 a month. 
Between July | and Sept 1, they may 
75.000 or 150,000 a 
month. After Sept. 1, they may drop to 
125,000 or 100,000, although Maj. Gen 
Lewis B. Hershey, director of Selective 
Service, with a caution that not 
borne out by Army and Navy figures, 
predicted last week in a speech discuss 
ing demobilization of the armed forces 
that 150,000 a month would be required 
to maintain the armed forces at 11,300,- 
000 

Calls hit a high of more than 400,- 

000 a month late in 1942. 
@QOn Their Toes—Hershey’s caution 
may be explained partly by a desire to 
keep the draft boards from slackening. 
Although the numbers are down, the 
still have a tough job ahead 
because they're scraping the bottom of 
the barrel now. 

The official announcement of the fig 
ures on the size of the armed forces 
confirmed that 11,300,000 will be the 
peak, but said nothing about the pros- 
pects of reducing the size below that 
figure after Germany collapses. 

Guesses on what will be done when 

Germany falls vary widely. Some believe 
that the Army eventually will just allow 
attrition to take its course, stopping the 
draft. Others predict that he Army 
will induct just enough to absorb the 
50.000 to 60.000 able-bodied youths 
who turn 18 every month. Another pos- 
sibility is that a large number may be dis- 
charged—possibly 2,500,000. 
@ Gradual Process Urged—Hershey 
strongly urged that demobilization be 
gradual to avoid flooding communities 
with more manpower than they can 
absorb. He would reverse the induction 
process, discharging men as near to 
their homes as practical. 

Hershey backed this proposal with 
the argument that a large army would 
be a powerful bargaining weapon at the 
peace conference. 

For the postwar period, Hershey 
called for a national system of military 
training to mobilize replacements con- 
tinuously “to insure men of proper age 
in the military forces,” and he declared 
that the “burden of this service should 
be shared equally by all our male citi- 
zens fit for service in our armed forces.” 


drop down to | 
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Unions Get a Lift 


Supreme Court delivers 
two in a row for NLRB, both 
strengthening the bargaining 
status of designated unions. 


in the majority opinio 
though workers might wi 
their union affiliation, 

tive bargaiming requir 

ployer be not permitted 
the designated representat 
bargain with the 
prior to 
union's bargaining statu 


‘ 
tO cl 


elves, revor 


Justice Wiley B. R 
Vhe U. S. Supreme Court this week minority opinion, said ly Pla 
sustained two National Labor Rela lieve the Wagner Act int 
tions Board rulings involving bargaim- an employer ‘on such a r 
ing status of unions. ‘The court held thing he may do will bx a 
that a union is a lawful bargaiming the basis for a finding ¢ ¢ 
agent even though (1) it may have been — unfair labor practice.” ct 
repudiated subsequently by the em- @ Membership Dropped—| h 
ployees, or (2) the union membership — case, involving the Frank 
has fallen below a majority, provided Lawrence, Mass., 45 of tl t wh 
the repudiation or the membership 50 employees designated ¢ . the 
reduction is traceable to “wrongful” — gamated Clothing Worker Opp 
activity by the employer. lective bargaining agent, b Lal a 
@ Negotiated Individually—In the case course of hearings, the unio thed 
of the Medo Photo Supply Corp., New — ship dropped to 32. ‘The n 
York City, and A.P.L.’s Photo Union, was contended, “‘wrongfu te t 
the court, dividing 7 to 2, found that to bargain with the unior - cor 
the company had recognized the union, — ducted an “aggressive” camy Mill 
but had later negotiated wage increases courage union membership d « 
with its employees as individuals on Justice Hugo L.. Black wrot ed 
their asserted desire to repudiate the imous decision that a bar nt 
union. ‘The company, it was stated, lationship “must be permitt a 
“thereafter refused to recognize or bar- and function for a reasonal od 
gain with the union.” of time in which it can be lh 
Chief Justice Harlan I’. Stone stated, — chance to succeed.” of S9 
Puget 
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vals in Alky 
Use of wood waste will 
nost production of war alcohol, 
4 se! off an industrial battle. 
ystwar market is at stake. 


f the War Production Board's 
Bureau to boost production 
hol by using wood waste as 

material haye brought on a 

t industrial giants. Backing the 
t is the powerful lumber industry 
h cuvisions a postwar market for 
md other byproducts, disposal 
f which heretofore has been a pain 
} the nec k. 

Opposed are the imtrenched imdus- 
bial alcohol companies which are dis- 
rbed by claims that the new process 
i make cheaper alcohol out of wood 
ste than they can distill from molasses 


r corm 
Mills Approved—Despite persistent 
pid clever Opposition from the estab- 
shed alcohol industry, the Defense 
it Corp. made available $2,247,000 
ra mill to make Ethyl alcohol from 
sood wastes at Springfheld, Ore. 

he allocation followed a DPC grant 
f $987,453 made last February to the 
‘get Sound Pulp & ‘Timber Co. for a 
lant at Bellingham, Wash., which will 
woduce 2,000,009 gal. of alcohol annu- 
lly from sulphite hquor left over from 
paper processes (BW —Jan.1'44,p). 
The War Food Administration in- 
ised the Springfield project because it 
promises to produce alcohol without 
wing food grains. ‘The Gillette com- 

ttee backed it because it wants to 
tilize farm and forest waste. ‘Technical 
id was given by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Assn. for obvious reasons. 
Ihe Forest Service was for it. Donald 
Nelson, WPB chairman, gave the pro- 
ect his blessing after potent Northwest 
political leaders and Jumbermen made 
ersonal appeals to him. 
Delay in WPB—The go-ahead was 
given several weeks ago. ‘Then the 
project struck another delay in the 
WPB’s Facilities Division which de- 
cides where the 400 tons of shect stcel 
ind 150 tons of copper and copper alloys 
for the plant are to come from. ‘The 
WPB denies that there is anything sin- 
ster in the delay. But proponents of 
the Springfield plant remember the road 
blocks already encountered and are ex- 
pressing their doubts. 
| Last week the argument was height- 
ened by definite charges from Drew 
Pearson, Washington’s most irritating 
newspaper columnist. Pearson says “‘a 
mysterious hand” is working inside the 
W!'B to sabotage the Springfield proj- 


— 


oe 


ies | 
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PYRRHIC VICTORY 


For more than 14 years Andrew lowe 
(above), St. Louis inventor, fought to 
prove that a sand molding process 
used by General Steel Castings Corp. 
was his brain child. [He won last week, 
collected $2,000,000, then watched it 
dwindle to a comparatively mere 
$240,000. Howe claimed that he had 


invented the process while employed 


by Commonwealth Steel Co.—betor 
that concern was taken over m= 1929 
by General Stee] Castings—and asked 
for a full award of $3,681,352. plu 
5% interest for 144 years. Weary of 
litigation, he accepted settlement, but 
of his $2,000,000, his attorneys wall 
get SSO0,000, and income 
take about S960,000. 


faxcs Wi 


ect, that for two years WPB's Alcohol 
Division has blocked the sawdust alcohol 
method. 

@ Plenty of Backing—lverything is set 
for the expected clearance from the 
WPB's Facilities Division. Oregon 
lumbermen organized the Willamette 
Valley Wood Chemical Co. as spon- 
sor for the project. Blueprints were pre 
pared by the Vulcan Copper & Supply 
Co., Cincinnati. Smith-Hinchman & 
Grylls, Detroit, did the preliminary en 
ginecring. Dr. J. Alfred Hall, principal 
biochemist of the Forest Service, was 
lent to the development. Engineers 
familiar with the Scholler techniques 
from Germany (which derive yeast and 
cattle food as well as alcohol from wood 
waste) have been enlisted. 

Chemists agree that the old-line in- 
dustrial alcohol makers have reason to 
be jumpy about the threatened com- 
petition. ‘These producers depend on 
molasses, grains, other farm produce 
which are vulnerable to weather, pests, 
and the resultant fluctuations of supply 
and price. Sawdiist isn’t an annual 
crop. Even a tight labor market would 


have little effect on this material. ‘There 
are piles of it now lying around sawmill 
vards sufficient to produce an estimated 
150,000,000 gal. 

e@ Possible Threat—Enthusiasts say that 
an efficient plant will produce sawdust 
Here is 


alcohol for 20¢ a gal. the 


threat to industrial alcohol distil 
from farm crops. Alcohol 
lasses in peacetime costs from 244¢ to 
28¢ a gal. This source supphed ty 
thirds of the industrial alcohol befo 
the war. Much of the rest came from 


trom Wie 


com. When grain is $1.50 a bushel, 
alcohol made therefrom costs 60¢ a gal 
(Defense Supplies Corp. is now paying 


1 boys 
ror 


domestic distillers around 48¢ a gal 
molasses alcohol.) 

It is evident that the search for in 
dustrial from new 
more important than the actual amount 
involved this year (BW—leb.5'44,p17 
Of the 632,000,000 gal 
1944, most will come from and 
molasses. About 60,000,000 gal. will be 
contributed by petroleum gases 

Last year distilleries bought 8,000,000 
bu. of rye to produce 17,600,000 gal. of 
alcohol. Our stocks of rye are about 
72,000,000 bu. ‘This is a lot of rye, 
although it is far short of the $8,000 
000-bu. stockpile of two years back. De 
mands of the livestock program on this 
carryover make insistent the search for 
other raw materials for war alcohol 
@ An Expedient—Talk about the impor. 
tance of using surplus potatocs for al- 
cohol (BW —Mar 25'44,p64) is exag- 
gerated. ‘This is an emergency 
to protect potato growers, not primarily 
to produce alcohol. ‘This is still in the 
experimental stage, and there is no com- 


alcohol sources 


necded = for 


Corn 


MICAasusre 


mercial production yet. Potatoes spoil 
alcohol doesn't, hence the plan to mar 


' Their Crisis Past 


ket them in liquid form. But some agri- 


culturists claim it would be smarter British survived wave of 
and cheaper to feed dried potatoes to , p 
tack uid wet storble met. Potato strikes, but basic cause of unrest 


alcohol may cost as much as $1.50 a gal. 


Significantly, however, a new whisky 


blend, contaming 80% neutral spirits, 
distilled from potatoes, was offered this 
week by Parke, Rogers & Co., rectifiers 
of Perth Amboy, N. J., under the trade 
name, “Gold Corn”. 

Most vociferous in their lack of en- 
thusiasm for potatoes are the California 
wincrics. In the past 14 months, the 
ten major wineries have distilled 5,000,- 
N00 gal. of alcohol from 20,000,000 
gal. of Hfawaiian molasses. Because of 
a shortage in Island molasses, supplies 


for the wineries will be cut off on 
Apr. 17. 

e@ They Must Convert—W ord has gone 
out that the wineries must convert 
to potatoes and grain. Some 2,000 
tons of substandard U. S. potatoes 


and 25,000 bu. of surplus British Co- 

lumbia wheat will go to these plants. 

Since all distilleries are now making 

war alcohol for the U. S. government 
in a community strait-jacket of sup- 
plies and prices, the high command of 
the industry is left free to worry about 
peacetime threats. Formerly the alcohol 
business was pretty evenly divided be- 
tween distillers of beverage and distill- 
ers of industrial alcohol. Principal kick 
of the beverage distillers is that they 
can’t sell in’ the industrial market 
though industrial producers can sell in 
the liquor field. 

Normally there is a surplus of bever- 
age alky; so the implications are defin- 
itely uncomfortable to the boys on the 
industrial side of the fence. Moreover 
the drinking-lquor contingent sees a 
rosy future. When peace comes, there 
will be a great boom while they are re- 
stocking customers’ shelves. ‘They aren't 
afraid of competition from cheaper syn- 
thetic alcohols made from or fir 
shavings. ‘They admit that such prod- 
ucts can be just as potable as their stuff. 
@Who'll Buy it?—“But,” they ask 
smugly, “What drinker is going to buy 
whisky which the label admits is made 
from sawdust or petroleum?” 

It is the industrial alcohol industry 
that has the major worries. It isn’t 
surprising that it is fighting the sawdust 
alcohol project, though the Oregon 
plant will produce less than 1% of total 
war demand. ‘There is some comfort for 
the industry in the fact that this plant 
will be built where there are few cus- 
tomers during normal times. But wood 

waste enthusiasts say they are going right 
on from here, that they are going to 
pull for 35 plants scattered through for- 
est areas all over the country. 


Qo 
gas 


—war fatigue—will persist until 
the invasion begins. 


Britain has just come through a labor 

crisis. It was the first during this war 
that was severe cnough to threaten in- 
terference with the conduct of military 
operations and shake the government as 
well. 
@A Tenuous Calm—That particular 
crisis has ended without too serious con- 
sequences to the Allied war effort; 
Emest Bevin, Minister of Labor & 
National Service in the war cabinet, will 
stay on. But there is a tenuous, patch- 
work quality to the present calm on 
Britain's labor front. 

‘The Northumberland and Yorkshire 
coal strikes are over, the Clydeside and 
‘Tyneside shipyards are back to almost 
normal operation, and Belfast, where 
dock, aircraft, and engincering workers 
walked out, is again functioning as an 
important arsenal city. Yet the basic 
causes behind the wave of labor unrest 
remain, and realists will not be = sur- 
prised if strikes emerge as England’s 
No. 1 domestic problem. 

@ People Are Tired—War weariness is 
the real root of the trouble. For too 
long without respite Britain has been 
working long hours (still over 50 a week 
in the principal industries), has been 


Britain’s labor crisis has subsided with 
Ernest Bevin, secretary (on leave) of 
the giant Transport & General Work- 
ers’ Union, still in the saddle as Minis- 
ter of Labor. 


living on short rations, has | 


expressions of discontent. 
literally millions of Britisher 
in work places of ¢ 


because 


order. If they were free to cl U.s 
would be elsewhere. value 
Britain went to war almost ue 
ago and the people are ti rorce 

political, and economic mai it 
bespeak this fatigue, and onl) gcnce 
ably successful machinery for Brita 
dustrial disputes has kept it fr mw 
over in serious work stoppa; Cot 
this. m1 
e Similar to NWLB—On p f th 
London-made machine for ke« ul 
peace is not strikingly diffe: t 
the Washington model. An o: m 
the Emergency Powers Act c1 vi 
July, 1940, a National Arbitrat | na 
unal which functions under Bi dun 
outline of the duties of this tril t pt 
written by a conference of man W) 
labor, and government repres« ™ 
just as tripartite conferences nie 


life 


into our National War 
Board. 
The July, 1940, order provid 


disputes be referred to the trib 
when they do not yield to non 
lective bargaining treatment. It 
tlement is not reached in such 1 
tions, either party may report th 
ence of the dispute to th 
Minister, who must. refer 
tribunal within 21 days. 
@ Compulsory Arbitration—The t 
is a court of compulsory arbitrat: 
partite in makeup. It does not « 
its powers to regional boards, al! 
members, or panels. In contrast t 
NWLB, it has never taken as m 
a month to hear and decide 
Normal procedure is to devote on 
to the hearing of a dispute, then 
sider, write, and issue a ruling th 
lowing day. In the first 30 month 
Bevin was administering the July o1 
1,034 disputes were reported to hit 
937 of them were settled—366 b 
bunal decision. 

During the same period, Britain | 
3,062 strikes (table, page 21), but 1 
of them was permitted 


it 


to disrupt t 


normal operation of the tribunal. Ex P 
i, 
for those referred to it through the P 


normal procedure, the tribunal ignor 
the walkouts. A strike does not pam 
Whitehall as it does Washington. ‘I! 
recent crisis, because of its extent 
duration, was taken seriously, but it 
did not affect the operation of estab 
lished procedures for handling la 
problems. 

@ No Legal Strikes—The only kind 
strike which Britain recognizes 
“legal” is one growing out of a disp 
that has been reported to Bevin and 
that has not been referred for sett 
ment after 21 days. There have becn 
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4 comparison of British and 
U.S. ‘rike statistics is of limited 
value bocause of the difference in 
aye of the two nations’ work 
C forces. Nor is it possible to work 
oyt an index to allow for differ- 
ences in the work force because 
Britain s employment figures are 
5 »ow restricted information. 
Consequently, the table below 
permits only a general comparison 
of the trend of strikes in the two 
countries. The first two columns 
f strike figures are the actual 
syumber of strikes, workers in- 
volved, and man-days lost for Brit- 
I; in and the U.S. The second two 
{ columns take 1938 (the last year 
of peace) as a base year equaling 
100 for both countries and show 
t how much each year since has 
varied from that assumed norm. 
| 
; New Strikes 
Actual Number 1938-100 
= oe. - 0s) . Ok. OS. 
238 ‘ 875 2,772 100.0 100.0 
; 930 613 106.3 94.3 
922 2,508 105.4 90.5 
1,251 4,288 143.0 154.7 
1,303 ? GOR 148.9 107.1 
{ 1943 1,773 3,752 202.6 135.4 
1944*.. 437 660 299.7, 142.9 
Workers Involved 
( Thousands) 
Actual Number 1938—100 
cay U.K. U.S. U.K. US. 
275.3 1,121.5 100.0 190.0 
+ 336.6 1,976.9 122.3 176.3 
299.4 8618 1088 76.8 
361.5 3,267.4 131.3 291.3 
456.7 996.3 165.9 88.8 
( 4 - 573.3 3,156.2 208.2 281.6 
1944" 2 194.9 250.0 424.8 133.7 
Man-Days Lost 
(Thousands) 
Actual Number 1938100 
( Year oe. Us CE. Ts 
I 3 1,334 9,148 100.0 100.0 
+] Ps eiwe 1,344 17,812 100.7 194.7 
Be a 940 6,701 70.5 73.3 
C 41.... 1,079 23,048 80.9 251.9 
1,527 4,183 114.5 45.7 
43.... 1,807 13,500 135.5 147.6 
tr i944"... 509 1,095 2289 71.8 
ad * 1944 figures for the first two months 
id 
t} 
- ‘legal” strikes. Penalties for illegal 
oe tikes are the same as those provided 
ed failure to comply with manpower 
sic lers—stiff fines and jail sentences. And 
he ere have been no convictions for 
id triking—primarily because responsibility 
it id not be fixed on individuals. 


lhe British ‘Trades Union Congress 
‘England’s combined A.F.L.-C.1.0.) 
is never made a no-strike pledge, but 
) responsible leader of Britain’s nearly 
000 organized workers has yet 

led, or supported a wartime 
tke. Bevin considers himself the 
'C. representative in the war cabi- 
net, and he operates in closest conjunc- 
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tion with the T.U.C. council. The 
T.U.C. and the government, together, 
use all their influence to get the strikers 
back to work. 

@ Bone of Contention—At issue in prac- 
tically all the disputes which come be- 
fore the arbitration tribunal are wages, 
and wages are the prime causes of 
strikes. Organizational disputes and 
union security questions are of no im- 
portance in British labor relations be- 
cause collective bargaining exclusively 
through unions is taken for granted in 
British life. When, as occurred re- 
cently, the Minister of Fuel took over 
a North Wales coal operation because 
the owners were, as he reported, “‘un- 
pleasant” in dealing with the union, the 
government seizure was overwhelmingly 
upheld by the preponderantly Conserva- 
tive House of Commons. 

Most of the disputes involve such 
matters as starting rates, occupational 
differentials, and the like. But special 
industrial factors, such as the demand 
of Welsh coal miners for premium pay 
for working in wet diggings, occasion- 
ally will lead to disputes and even walk- 
outs. 

A large number of British labor con- 

tracts provide that wages be based on 
the cost-of-living index, and, in con- 
trast to our policy, these contracts have 
remained in force. ‘The British cost-of- 
living index is - about 30% over pre- 
war levels and this is about the size of 
the increase in hourly wages. 
@ Postwar Planning—As concerned as 
the government with the impact of war 
weariness on union discipline, the 
T.U.C. is giving considerable attention 
to providing outlets for the growing 
labor restiveness. Postwar planning is 
a major T.U.C. activity for this reason, 
and concerted efforts are made to inter- 
est the rank-and-file in thinking about 
peacetime organization. 

The most recent device employed to 

channelize discontent will have by- 
product effect on Britain’s political life. 
The British Labor Party, the T.U.C.’s 
socialist political instrumentality, has 
been induced to permit local Labor 
Party committees to break Britain’s 
wartime political truce and contest par- 
liamentary elections. \flembers of the 
Labor Party in the cabinet do not take 
part in these contests, and thus the ap- 
pearance of a national political truce is 
maintained. But the rank-and-file has an 
opportunity to work off steam that 
might otherwise find its way into strike 
action. 
e A Specific—How long Britain’s labor 
peace will remain uncertain depends, 
in large part, on military timetables. It 
is being assumed that the start of the 
European invasion will be the best pre- 
scription possible for all of England’s 
internal ills. 


Roberts Dissents 


Schism in Supreme Court 
comes down to one against the 
field—and the field is firmly in 
the President's corner. 


What is going on in the S 
Court? 

Both lawyers and laymen have been 
pushing this question around for w 
prompted by a rash of bickering on t 
bench. 

Superficially this bickering would 
appear to indicate that every member 
the court is at odds with every ot] 
member, and that consequently | 
courts, lawyers, and laymen have been 
thrust into a welter of confusion. 

e It’s Eight to One—While it is | 


that such confusion exists, it is rooted 
deeper than the dissenting views on 


minor issues, which have been aired +o 
much lately. 

There is a schism in t 
it is clear and fundamental. It 
to one, with Justice Owen J. R 
against the field. 

The reason is not hard to find. I] 
court is rounding out a cycle of change, 


he And 


court 


STATE’S HULL SPEAKS 


In his first official statement on for- 
eign policy, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull answered critics this week by 
sketching the nation’s plans for main 
taining the peace once it’s won. Tigh 
light of his world-wide radio address 
was a promise that both partics of 
Congress would be invited to help 
assemble the necessary machinen 


SNOW NO DRAWBACK 


Least of the logging industry's worries 
nowadays are the heavy snows which 


blanket such West Coast lumber 


camps as those in California’s High 


decision to tighten occupational de 


ferments and the possibility of a draft 
for 4-F’s. Already seriously short of 
manpower, timber operators will have 
to hustle to deliver 30 billion board 
feet this year, although 40 billion are 
needed (BW —Jan.22'44,p34). 


Sierras. More vital is Washington's 
a cycle which started in the govern- 


ment’s legislative and executive branches 
with President Roosevelt's inauguration 
Mar. 4+, 1933. 
@ Into Roosevelt's Hands—The impact 
of the New Deal's social and economic 
philosophies has been longer in making 
itself felt in the judiciary branch because 
of the constitutional method of appoint 
ing judges for life. But the turnover on 
the court, induced in part by the Presi- 
campaign to make it 
possible for federal jurists to retire on 
full pay at 70, has played into Roose 
velt’s hands just as surely as if he had 
been victorious in his battle to enlarge 
the membership of the court in 1936. 
A court composed of members ap- 
pointed by Roosevelt's predecessors did 
not fall in line with the new economic 


dent's successfu 


and social ideas of those who claimed 
powers delegated to them by an elec- 
torate that demanded action. This con- 
servative court struck down the Na 


tional Industrial Recoverv Act in 1935, 


saving that “extraordinary conditions 
do not create or enlarge constitutional 
powers.” The vurt likewise declared 
unconstitutional the first Agricultural 


Adjustment Administration Act, the 
labor provisions of the first bituminous 
coal act, and other proposals enacted 
by a New Deal Congress. 

@ Roberts Stands Alone—On today’s 


court only Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone 


22 


and Justice Owen J. Roberts remain of 
those who were on the bench between 
1933 and 1937. ‘The former owes his 
rank as chief justice to Roosevelt, and, 
although his original appointment as an 
associate justice came in 1925, his lean 
ing is toward the new order. Only Jus 
tice Roberts of the old order remains. 

The lawyer trained in following legal 

precedent, perhaps no less than the 
layman, finds difficulty in understand 
ing why, on the same set of facts and 
the same law, directly opposite decisions 
are rendered by the same Supreme 
Court (albeit composed of different 
persons). 
@ About-Face on Negroes—The latest 
noteworthy decision completely revers- 
ing the law as previously understood was 
handed down on Apr. 3. Seven of the 
nine justices agreed in the majority 
opinion written by Justice Reed and an 
eighth member, Justice Frankfurter, 
concurred in the result. The decision in- 
volved the rights of Negroes to vote in 
the Democratic primary elections in 
Texas. 

Nine years ago, on the same facts, 
the court approved a Texas court finding 
that a Negro could be barred from vot 
ing in the primary. The opinion repre- 
sented the unanimous views of the court 
at that time and included the liberally 
minded Justice Cardozo, the present 
Chicf Justice Stone, and Justice Roberts. 


In reaching the decisior 
Allwright, the latest in t] 
the old order, the court | 
the “desirability of contin 
sions in constitutional qui 


pointed out that “when 
former error” the court h 
constrained to follow pr ' 
@ Roberts Dissents—Justi Rot 


rendered a critical dissentin 

this latest case with respect t 

ent policy of the court fr 

gard and to overrule con 
sions and the rules of law 
in them.” 

Justice Roberts saw in tl 
view a tendency to bring 
the Supreme Court “into the 
as a restricted railroad ticket 
this day and train only,” and 
that the court was thus assur 
knowledge and wisdom i 
which was denied to our pre 
@ Majority Since 1940—Th« 
has had a clear majority since 
1940, when Justice Frank M 
appointed. It was just a week after \ 
phy’s appointment that Robx 
by former Justice McReyn 
note of the changing complex 
Court with the remark, in an 
that it was apparent to him th 
the guise of distinguishing 
case, the court in fact overru 

Before his retirement as ch 

in 1941, Charles Evans Hug! 
joined or was joined by Rol 
McReynolds in dissenting to th 
In the Apex Hosiery case, the 
out the anomalous position of t 
der in holding that empk 
bound by the National Labor R 
Act because their unfair labor | 
may interfere with interstate co1 
and yet the direct and intenti 
struction or prevention of suc! 
ments by the employees w« 
deemed to be a restraint of int 
commerce under the antitrust la 
e@ Stone Reversed Himself—The: 
explanation of the position of ( 
Justice Stone. He was a member of t 
unanimous court which in 1935 |] 
that the Democratic Party in | 
could exclude Negroes from vot 
their primary. He is now record 
the majority of eight that in 1944 
such exclusion is illegal. 

The chief justice, however, 
afraid to express an opinion. | 
Jehovah’s Witnesses case in 194 
had the courage to stand alone 
write a dissenting opinion in a 
where the court upheld the validi 
a school board order requiring 
saluting of the American flag. 

Of the members of the new c 
Justice Felix Frankfurter is more aj 
disagree with the majority than 
others, including the chief justice, 
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Uncle Sam’s billion-dollar payday calls for global strategy. 
For over ten million men must be paid... om the spot, which 
might be Alaska or Australia, Iceland or India, South America 
or China... in cash they can spend, which means dollars and 
dinari, pounds and pesos, rupees and rubles. 


Each man’s pay is a complicated calculation that considers 
rank ... allowance for subsistence . . . allotments for depend- 
ents... extra pay for specialist's ratings, overseas service, 
distinguished service awards and qualification in the use of 
arms ... deductions for insurance premiums, War Bonds and 


3 
“Awarded to the men and women ali 
special items. 


of Burroughs for outstanding 


production of war materials” 


Plainly, Uncle Sam’s billion-dollar payday involves one of 
~ «© * the greatest figuring and record-keeping jobs of all time, 
impossible to perform without accounting machines. In the 


’ 
Years of experience in precision manufacturing . : 
are enabling Burroughs to produce and deliver armed services and in government offices, thousands of fast, 


the famous Norden bombsight—one of the most accurate Burroughs adding, calculating and accounting 


precise instruments used in modern warfare. ° : : ; . 
machines are playing an outstanding part in this war work so 


New figuring and accounting machines are also > . ats 
being produced by Burroughs for the Army, Navy, vital to our fighters and to their families at home. 


UL. S. Government and other enterprises whose 


needs are approved by the War Production Board. BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. e DETROIT 32, MICH. 


ee Bur ro ugh Ss 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES + NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


more than 


$1Q00,000,000 


(One Hundred Million Dollars) 


Immediately available" 


TO INDUSTRY 


QO, F hundred million dollars 


is looking tor sound, useful jobs 
to do tor American industry! 


tunds on terms that enable manu- 


offers these working 


tacturers, distributors and retailers 


to the utmost, their 
tied up assets as sources ot ad- 
ditional operating capital. 

Anv business—large or small 
~—is eligible to use C. 1. 1. finance- 
whether the it re- 


ing amounts 


quires are thousands or millions. 
It vou of 


plant reconversion, or a problem 


nave a program 
involving business expansion that 
calls for the use of more capital, 


© a, ben es 


if + 


it iS probahie can 
provide t funds necessary fo 
ao the 


job } rope! ve 


*% Capital ts available 


Jor these suggested uses? 


Long Term financing to spread over 


many months the cost 


of purchasing 
machinery and equipment, altering, re 


pairing anc reconverting plants. 


Funds « 


materiais, supp 


carry inventories, to Duv 
lies and other goods ad- 
Vantageousiv, for cash, 

Cash to retire 


stock, t 


existing mortgages or 


pav off loans, meet taxes. 
Financing of acco 


provide we 


ints receivab.e tt 


TKINg capital, for takiny cash 


dcdiscounts, meeting pavroiuis, etc. 


Financing 


manutactur 


rers, distributor 


Saies tor 


instaiment 
Ss, dealers and 


merchants. 


Marine Financing tor the operation 


purchase, upping al maintenance 

ST il I 

Capital x uy out 
partners, acquire ar ¢ ness, 


FINANCING 
SERVICES 


available through 


COMMER( 


1Al 


IN CANADA: CANA 


INVESTMENT 


ie 


RPORAI 


N, LTD. 


FRUST INCORPORATED 


m panies 


METROPOLITAN f TORONTO 


only excepting Justice Rot 
Roberts in January dissented 
vigorously against the evil of 
earlier decisions than he d; 
vs. Allwright. And, strange); 
that case Justice Frankfurt 
his opinion 
@ “An Unchartered Sea’’—}| 
views of Justice Roberts a 
and apparently approved 
Frankfurter (Mahnich 
Steamship Co 

“The tendency to disre: 
dents in the decision of ca 
present has become so stro 
court of late as, in my view 
confidence in the consisten 
cision and leave the courts bx 
unchartered sea of doubt and 
without any confidence that 
said yesterday will hold good t 
unless indeed a modern insta 
into a custom of members of 
to make public announcem 
change of views and to ind 
they will change their votes on | 
question when another cas¢ 


fore the court. This might, 
extent, obviate the predica 
which the lower courts, the 


the public find themselves.” 

@ United on Real Issue—The S 
Court as constituted today not 
reversing decisio1 
not fit the social and economi 
its present members, but also | 
death and retirement 
president what an obdurate $ 


such former 


since 


fused, been strengthening the 
the so-called administrative 
Many of these decisions rel 
their powers lead one to belie 
glance that the court is split. | 
the real issue—broadening and 
ening the authority of the ey 
branch—thevy are united 


In Bowles vs. Willingham, tl 
had before it (Man Zi. 1944) t 
orders of the OPA. The delegat 
nilar to that bef 
n the Panama R 
hter (NRA) cases. ¥ 
135 membership held th 


in the Panan 


uthority was si 


court's ] 


insufhcient and declared that ex 
delegation was valid only as subor 
ules and only when found to be 
the framework of the conegr 
pol In the Schechter case in 
the court said that Congress 
delegate legislative powcr to thic 
nt to exc ec an unfettered disc 
to make whatever laws he think 
be needed Or idvisable.”’ 
@ Futile Project—But th yurt 


month upheld the delegation of a 
to OPA t BW —Ap1 
p5) because Congress has prov‘de 


of the 
Emergency 


ity » fix rents 


admunist1 


judicial review 
by the 


orders 
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The fighting man on the battlefront and the business man on the home front 


are waging this war with concentration and grim determination — to insure the 


American way of life . . . of freedom and opportunity and the right to grow. 
But both are looking ahead. 


The farsighted business man is now gauging the needs of postwar America, 
planning to convert to peace-time production, to expand, and looking for new 
territory which will provide greater opportunity — and thus create jobs for our 


fighting men who return. 


The Norfolk and Western Railway serves a richly endowed territory that 
extends from the Virginias and Carolinas to the Midwest, and from the South to 
the North — a land of broad valleys and rolling fields, of many rivers... a 
land where there is a wealth of all-purpose bituminous coal and other raw ma- 
terials; an equable climate, intelligent native labor, proximity to the nation’s 
great producing and consuming markets, and a year-round, ice-free seaport — plus 
Norfolk and Western Precision Transportation. 


Norfolk and Western territory has got what it takes. When you are looking 
ahead, planning for the future, remember and investigate this land, where there 
is room to grow and work and build the better America of tomorrow. 


NORFOLK and WESTERN £cicxy 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


HE PLASTICS INDUSTRY 
has completely mastered the 
problem of conversion to war pro- 
duction. Plastics are on the march 


many thousand 


in s of ways on 
land, at sea and in the air. Here 
is a giant industry that promises 
startling new developments for 
civilian use... The possibilities 
that lie ahead for plastics in 
the post war world stagger the 


imagination. 


If you are now engaged in the 
manufacture of plastics or are con- 
sidering this field in your Post War 
Planning . . . remember the name 
Rodgers. In the meantime, we too 


are on the march for our country. 


If it’s a Rodgers, it’s the best in 
Hydraulics. Rodgers Hydraulic Inc. 
St. Louis Park, Minneapolis 16, 


Minnesota. 


HYDRAULIC Inc. | 


Appeals. Justice Roberts, in his dissent, 
pointed out that “one only need read 
the decisions of the Emergency Court of 
Appeals to learn how futile it is for the 
citizen to attempt to convict the ad 
ministrator of an abuse or judgment in 
framing his orders.” 

In the Yakus case last month, Chief 
Justice Stone wrote the majority opin 
ion upholding the principal provisions 
| of the Emergency Price Control Act. 

Justices Rutledge and Murphy agreed 
with the conclusions upon the consti 
| tutional issue, but dissented on the 
ground that the trial afforded to the 
individuals involved had not conformed 
to constitutional requirements. But 

Justice Roberts dissented bluntly be 

cause he thought “the act unconstitu 

tionally delegates legislative power to the 
administrator.”’ 

e Clash on Details—Justice Roberts, 

who seems undismayed at the odds 

against him, did not participate in the 

Hope Natural Gas case, decided by the 

court last January. That was an ex- 

ample of a clash of views on details. 

The case involved the age-long fight 
over valuation of utility properties for 
rate-making purposes and resulted in 
overthrowing another old precedent. 
Justice Douglas wrote the majority opin- 
ion, with Justices Black and Murphy 
concurring on the merits but writing 
an opinion objecting to the “gratuitous” 
assertions in the dissenting opinion of 
Justice Frankfurter to the effect that 
Congress had acquiesced in the doctrine 
of a former decision. 

Justices Reed, Jackson, and Frank- 

furter filed separate dissenting opimons. 
Justice Reed thought the utility com- 
mission had erred in disregarding invest- 
ment in exploratory operations and 
other recognized costs. On the other 
hand, Justice Jackson was for returning 
the case to the Federal Power Commis 
sion, but agreed that the lower court 
theory that tied rate making to 
the fair-value-reproduction-cost formula 
should be overruled. 
e They're Surface Dissents—The deci 
sions of the court may be shot through 
with numerous dissents and word bicker 
ing, but, fundamentally, eight of the 
nine justices are for strengthening the 
hands of administrative agencies. Like- 
wise they are for reversing the former 
decisions of the court that do not meet 
their social and economic ideas. 

True, as in the Hope Natural Gas case 
and in the Mercoid case (involving pat- 
ents) early this year (BW —Jan.29'44,p 
86), a lot of bickering appears on the 
surface. In the Mercoid case Justice 
Black, for example, concurred with the 
majority opinion but again wrote an 
opinion so that his silence might not 
be construed acquiescence in the 
views of Justice Frankfurter. Justice 


as 
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SEVEN BY ROOSEVE 


New Deal members « 
preme Court are freq 
odds, but their differenc: 
skin deep. ‘They unite 
ing precedents that sta 
way of the Administratic 
and economic ideas. 


The court’s member 


of appointment, and t! 
are 
Harlan F. Stone 71 Ma 
() ( 
Re 
Owen J. Roberts 68 Jun 
He 
Hugo L. Black 58) Oct 
Stanley F. Reed 59 Jan 
Felix Frankfurter 61 Jan 
William O. Douglas 45 Apr 
Frank Murphy 5+ Fel 
Robert H. Jackson 52 Oct. ¢ 
Wiley B 
Rutledge, Jr 49 Fet 


l’rankfurter’s dissents are not 
they are time-consuming 

e@ “Game of Chance’ —Anxious 
who have their life, liberty, or 
at stake, must worry over the ti 
sumed in the various theses app 


as 


opinions and dissenting opinions. \ 


hundreds of cases are brought 
court annually on writs of certio 
most of these are quickly denice 

Determination of justice as 
individuals is something for tl 
courts to wrestle with under pr 
that any time might be changed 
the Supreme Court grant a petit 
consider the As Justice R 
said lhe law becomes not 
to govern conduct but a game of « 
instead of settling rights and liabi 
unsettles them.” 
@ Will Support the Executive—( 
it is that today the Supreme Court 
bound by precedent, and that 
support the executive branch if 
branch has so much as a shred of 
lative authority. This shred can 
be removed by Congress. Hence, i! 
publicans capture control in this 
elections, the powers of the exc 
can be curtailed and the Roos 
appointed court will have to viel 
that score. 

But on precedent—the interpret 
of personal and property rights 


issue, 


— 


time will resolve the situation. Som« 
the membership of the court must 
over again—but apparently not 

soon, because the average age of 
court is only 574. Four of the nine | 
almost 20 years to serve (box, abi 
before they reach voluntary retiren 


age. 
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pse! In Coal 
Draft. demands threaten 
ecarious balance in industry. 
snpower squeeze may bring 
ortages, possible rationing. 


Secretary Harold L. Ickes, 

s as Solid Fuels Administra- 

he week with his customarily 

¢ rature hovering just below 

01 point. ‘1 he interagency com- 

ing out draft deferments to 

. workers under 26 (page $5), flatly 

ed down his first proposal for ex- 
pting coal miners. 

Relents Slightly—While the commit- 

isn't getting its way entirely, its 

«boiled attitude threatens to up- 

t the already precarious balance be- 

een production and consumption of 


) 


Until the Army made its grab for 
ung, healthy manpower, Solid Fuels 
thorities were fairly optimistic about 
e coal year 1944-1945. Officially they 
led a long face, but privately they 
ought the country might even find 
ext winter a trifle easier than 1943- 
044, when consumers squeaked 
rough On a narrow margin. 
Really Worried—Now, with Selective 
en ice combing the under-26 class and 
paring to move on to the 26-to-30 
s, coal men are genuinely worried. 
heir whole system of distribution and 
onsumption control is based on the 
ca that demand and supply will not 
bh too far out of line during the 
oming year. If the manpower squeeze 
sates a general coal shortage, Solid 
iels will have to throw together a 
fumprehensive rationing system at the 
t minute—something that it has stood 
# to date in spite of pressure from 
IPA 
Solid Fuels statisticians predict that 
the demand for bituminous will run 
pbout 620,000,000 tons in the coal year 
Peginning Apr. 1, 1944. Anthracite 
mand will come to about 66,000,000 
ns. Before the brush with Selective 
vice, they counted on production of 


610,000,000 tons of bituminous and 
6,000,000 tons of anthracite. 
Depends on Deferments—On _ this 


} 


basis, consumers would be able to make 
st of the deficit out of stocks, as 
lid in 1943-1944. Stockpiles on 
Mar. | added up to 52,738,000 tons, 
the lowest level since August, 1941. 
Whether the coal industry makes 
ise production goals depends largely 
way the deferment situation 
works out. Ickes figures that ap- 
proximately 36,000 miners fall in the 
-26 group. Of these, perhaps 20,- 
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Who’s sending what? You 
and all real Americans are deliv- 
ering projectiles like this to the 
enemy... collect. 

Will the enemy pay? Yes... 
and how he will pay—provided 
we stick to another collection job: 
the salvaging of tin cans, scrap 
metal, waste paper and fats. 

These items bulk large in the 
manufacture of weapons. They 
are also essential for saving the 
lives of wounded. The very fact 
that simple things can be salvaged 
for vital tin, copper, steel, explo- 
sives and medical aids should in- 
tensify our cooperation with the 
national ‘‘Fight Waste’ program. 

In addition to conserving ma- 


— 


* To be sent... collect 


terials, industry makes war on 
wasted manpower, time and ex- 
pense. That's why Yellow Strand 
Braided Safety Slings and Yellow 
Strand Preformed Wire Rope are 
such mainstays of production. 
Note, above, how easily and se- 
curely a Yellow Strand Braided 
Sling handles its heavy load. 
Patented braiding and preform- 
ing are two methods of giving 
tough Yellow Strand Wire Rope 
unusual flexibility. Both promote 
fast operation, high kink resist- 
ance, long rope life. 

Why not check the effective- 
ness of your wire rope equipment? 
Call any B & B distributor, branch 
or factory. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches; New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 


records conferences... 
on this featherlight 


“My boss dictates letters, ve voice’ messages, 


to transcribe. 


picture. Even 
unbreakable 


which it 
Es ns oe 


Y routine dictation. 


“I'm saved a lot of typing of memos, interviews, 
etc., because the recorded discs are permanent. 
I can file them . . . in less space than letters... 
without transcribing, and play them back if the 
need arises . . . and each disc holds a half hour 
of dictation, 


“And here’s another feature the boss likes. He 
keeps in personal touch with our salesmen. He 
mails SoundScriber discs direct to them and they 
hear his ‘live voice’ messages just as though they 
were in his office. 


w# “When on trips, the boss 
~| carries a handy SoundScriber 
} Portable with him — mails 
the discs back to me each 
day. That way I keep right up 
to date with his work even 
though he is miles away.” 


In buying business recording equipment, be sure it operates elec- 
tronically. And also be sure to check all the advantages of the 


, , 
SoundScriber disc 
Copyright 1944, The SoundScriber Corp. 


SOUND IN AN ENVELOPE 


JSOUND/CRIBER 


TRADE MARK 


Electronic Business Recording Equipment 


Write 
for. details and disc somple 
THE SOUNDSCRIBER CORP 


Dept. B 7 


“Now I have electronics 
to help me in the office. 
It's SoundScriber. 
cords the boss's dictation 
so clearly, it’s a pleasure 


“But electronic recording 
and transcribing is only | 
part of the SoundScriber 


portant is the wafer thin, 


records. 
convenience of this SoundScriber 
disc has really revolutionized our 
way of doing many things besides 


82 Audubon St 


New Haven 11, Conn 


000 would meet the Arm 
standards. Taking producti 

as 1,400 tons a year, induct 

ble workers under 26 would ; 
of about 28,000,000 tons 
year 1944-1945. 

Ming ators think Sol 
underestuiating the loss by fi 
1,400 tons a man. They poi: 
the younger men are mor 
that they handle much of tl 
work, leaving the pick and 
to untrained older workers. ‘| 
mates of the possible prod 
run up to 60,000,000 tons an 


® Output Slumps—On top 
tribulations, Ickes finds hin 
with a nation-wide slump in 
duction for the fifth consc 
Output in the week ended A 
11,500,000 tons, 


i 


about 50( t 


below the average output the 

have to hold to make the \ 

Solid Fuels experts think the 
largely seasonal, anticipating t 

the heating period, but the 1944-1945 
goals make scant allowance fo: 


de C lines. 


@On the Bright Side—All ¢! 
aren’t down, however. On th 
side, the coal industry can count 
four points: ; 

(1) Ickes will get at least a few 
ferments for key mines with rt 
larly high productivity. Altho the 
committee turned down his request for 
Major Gen. Le B 


Hershey of Selective Service d¢ 


deferments, 


HE SO 
let state directors in some coal-p1 g of the 
districts defer a small number of reg » sae 
trants whose induction would hit pr es " 
duction especially hard. Under the t a : 
of this compromise, Ickes will get st 
day deferments for some 10,000 1 ‘gee 
in eight states. Only men in the 22+ pring 
26 age bracket with three years’ x) Man’ 
ence are eligible. Miners under 22 des ¥ 
be released for induction after M ae 
Ickes probably will have to be content = 


with this half-loaf, although he st 
fighting for more concessions. 


(2) There is a chance that th 
cline in military construction and 
improvement in the materials situation 
will make it possible for operators to get 
additional machinery for stripping opera- 
tions and mechanical loading under 
ground. Strip mines, where the vein 
is laid open and worked with heavy 
earth-moving equipment, still off: ) 
opportunity for quick expansion of t 
put. Experts are dubious about t! 
possibility of getting extra equipment in 
time to make any real difference in 
1944-1945 output. 

(3) If war production is cut k 
substantially before the end of 1°%+4, 
the resulting slump in industrial demand 
for coal may take some of the pres 
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ue sound of a workman’s hammer will be the first note 

of the symphony of reconstruction. The builders who 

1 years could serve only the war machine will turn 
gain to the long neglected needs of a peaceful world. 

heir skillful hands will create the new buildings, and 
he new products that will fulfill the promise of better 
bving for all. 

Many of the tools with which these builders ply their 
rades will bear the Stanley trade mark. For today’s arti- 
4S — Carpenters, masons, metalsmiths, mechanics, — like 
sose who have built America during the past 100 years, 


Official Signal Corps Photo 
use Stanley Tools. Little wonder Stanley has become 
known as “The Tool Box of the World”. 

These builders will look to Stanley for Building Hard- 
ware and Electric Tools, as well as Hand Tools. ‘They 
will need Stanley Steel, Stanley Pressed Metal Parts, and 
Stanley Industrial Finishes for hundreds of industrial 
products, and Stanley Steel Strapping to protect ship- 
ments against damage. 

There’s a big task ahead for the men who build Amer- 
ica, and, wherever they are working, you'll find STANLEY 
on the job. The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING L oat 


Stonley Hardware — for 
oors, windows, cabinets 
rages, screens, industrial 
aad commercial openings. 


AEN 


nley Metal Stampings 
— formed or deep drawao 
parts made to order. 


Stonley Steel — hot and 
told rolled strip steel. Stand- 
*d analysis, special analysis 
80d alloys, 


STAN 


TRADE MARK 


Stanley Tools — wood and 
metal working hand tools 
for carpenters, masons, me- 
chanics and hobbyists. 


LEY 


Stanley Chemical — lac- 
quers, enamels, synthetics 
and japans for industrial 
finishing. 


Stanley Stee! Strapping — 
shipping container rein- 
forcement. Car Banding. 
Tools for application. 


Stanley Electric Tools — 
pocuie electric drills, ham- 
mers, saws, grinders, metal 
shears and screw drivers. 
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The Mark 3 Better Envelopes 
For Every Business Need... 


The Tension imprint reproduced 
above is your assurance of fine 
craftsmanship in envelopes. Ac- 
complishmenf€, gained through 
over half a céptury of manu- 
facturing quality envelopes is 
signified by this ‘imprint. 

This mark reflects your good 
judgment in purchasing quality 
envelopes for mailing, packag- 
ing and filing. . 


“Breaking the Backs” 
of men in your factory 


feature of 
Model 30.11 


Bend rods, press bushings, move ma- 
chines, life heavy loads, etc., quicker 
and easier with Hein-Werner Hydrau- 


lic Jacks. 
Model 


fast and easy operating. 


Hein-Werner also makes other jacks 
of 3, 5, 8, 12 and 20 tons capacity... 
For details, consult your nearest in- 
’ dustrial supply distributor, or write us. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


30.11A (illustrated) incor- 
porates an entirely new arrangement 
of dual operated speed pumps— mak- 
ing this 30 ton capacity jack unusually 


off the market. Coal men don’t regard 
this as anything to count on, but rate 
it as a possibility. 

(4) Solid Fuels is preparing a new, 
high-pressure conservation campaign to 
cut down consumption as much as pos- 
sible by voluntary methods. At the same 
time, it is bringing certain kinds of 
bituminous under the same sort of con- 
trols that it has been using for anthra 
cite. The result will be over-all regula- 
tion of consumption, amounting to ra- 
tioning, but working through dealers 
instead of through a coupon system. 


Butane Shut Off 


PAW brings ration-free gas 


| 
under control after exposure of 


Hollywood’s black market in 
auto-conversion equipment. 


The liquefied petroleum LP gas in- 

dustry, having renounced all retail sales 
promotion efforts until after the war, re- 
ceived some unwelcome publicity from 
Hollywood last week. Dept. of Justice 
agents arrested an alleged black market 
dealer in butane gas equipment for auto 
mobiles, who spilled a customer and 
prospect list of movie personalities. 
@ Little for Cars—Although about 14° 
of wartime LP gas production (butane, 
propane, pentane) has been used in fir 
ing internal combustion engines (BW — 
Dec.25°43,p34), passenger automobiles 
have received very little. 

But Justice Dept. activity indicated 
some alarm over the possible sale of bu- 


| tane equipment to the more prosperous 
| motoring public in areas where ration- 


free butane is sold by filling stations at 
10¢ a gal., about half the price of ordi- 
nary gasoline. Properly utilized, butane 
may deliver 20% to more power 
than gasoline, but about the same mile- 
age. T he Los Angeles black market price 
for passenger car butane equipment is 
said to have been $300 to $1,000, com- 
pared with a prewar price of $150. 

e@ Equipment Control—Sale of LP gas 
equipment is limited to essential ap spli- 
cations, as defined and regulated by the 
Petroleum Administration for War. 


4 ; 
30% 


| PAW has taken the position, backed by 


industry reports, that LP gas control can 
best be applied through control of equip- 


| ment sales. 


The Hollywood-publicized loophole, 
however, could not be disregarded. PAW 
promptly issued an amendment that 
specifically forbids use of LP gas as mo- 
tor fuel except in vehicles eihece gas 
equipment was installed before the date 


of amendment. 
| @ War Demand Climbing—LP gas pro- 
| ducers point out that although their pe- 
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NO KAISER CAR? 
Whether Honry J. kK 


invade the postwar ai 
market was more of 4a 
than ever this week, foll 
moving of his Michiga 
Co. from Detroit to B: 
The general interpretat 
that the move indicate: 
interest in the passenger 

The company’s offic 
lodged with the Fleetwi 
sion of Kaiser Cargo, | 
troiters familiar with th 
facturing setup at Bristol ¢. # 
doubt that facilities ther 
able for car productio1 
theorized that Kaiser's n 
away from, rather than 
automotive manufacture. 

At the same time, hay 
was known that testing Rad 
igg on the Kaiser milita 
cle developed in the Detro 
by Karl K. Probst, who eng 
the first jeep for American | 
Car Co. (BW—Apr.8"44,p? 
til decision is made on 
ance or rejection of this 
course, Kaiser must be fig 
the auto picture. 

Kaiser set up his Michi 
office early this year (B\W—] 
29’44,p92), absorbing — facilit 
and personnel of the engi 
consulting firm, Probst & I] 


troleum products are not 
ticket rationing, they are full 
tant as gasoline on any wi irtim 
‘Butane is used both in 
and in synthetic rubb 
facturing; industrial demand for 
propane, and their combinat 
been climbing steadily. 

The LP gas industry increased 

duction 19.3% last year over | 
clusive of unreported increases 11 
ical manufacturing, reports G. G 
fell, research vice-president of I! 
Petroleum Co. Shipyards supp 
one company, he found, increas 
propane en 53% in | 
the heels of a 170% increase th 
ous year. Fight typic: il glass n 
turers h: id a prewar annu il consu 
of 770,000 gal.; in the past tw 
their rate has increased to 2,975 
a year. 
e Expansion Discussed — Produc 
natural gasoline (sometimes call 
gas) who met in Dallas this week 
further bullish reports on opport 
for wartime and postwar expansio1 
industry has financed about $50,0! 
worth of new productive capacity 
past two years. 


values. 
gasoline 


+ 
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Hasrrar: Almost extinct, but still to be found nesting 
in some swivel-chairs, directing big business. 


IDENTIFICATION: Usually has pet product under wing, 
accounting for popping vest buttons, obstructed view. 


VOICE: Sings product praises through advertising prefer- 


ably in ‘‘exclusive’’ magazines. Wouldn't be caught dead, 


advertising in comics (Heaven forfend!) because of imag- 


ined lack of dignity. 


CHARACTERISTICS : Proficient in production and distribu- 
tion. But in advertising, by passing up Puck-The Comic 


Weekly, sometimes misses plums at its feet. 


Ah, well... what a small difference a few feathers make! 


Take them away, and strangely enough you have the spit-and- 


image of the business man who sometimes figures the same 


way—who simply ignores the influence and high position 


of the comics. Actually, comics today are winning commen- 


dation from admirals and generals for building morale, 


for helping training. Comics are influencing Bond, Scrap and 
Red Cross drives. And Puck-The Comic Weekly, grandpa 
of all comics, is producing results more phenomenal than 


ever for the nation’s foremost advertisers. 


Your advertising could not find better company than in 
Puck... .""Blondie and Dagwood”’.. .“’ Skippy”. . .“ Donald 


Comix Forfendus” 


Duck”. . .“‘ Flash Gordon” and the others . . . cartoon favor- 
ites of America’s millions, ready to work for you / 


When you plan advertising, remember these facts: 


1... More men, women, youths read comics than any other 
entertainment feature. Puck-The Comic Weekly reaches 
20,000,000 people in over 6,000,000 homes through 15 
great Sunday newspapers, coast to coast. 


2 ..Your ads are read; Puck accepts only one advertise- 


ment ona page. 


3.. Puck produces results. The Lambert Pharmacal Co., 
manufacturers of the nationally famous Listerine Tooth 
Paste, began advertising exclusively in ‘Sunday Comics,” 
September, 1942. Playing a major part in the successful 
sale of this nationally known dentifrice was Puck -The Comi 
Weekly in which Listerine Tooth Paste advertising has ap- 


peared every other week since September 6th, 1942. 


Sales-minded executives and their associates will find it 
profitable to listen for 45 minutes to Puck's analysis of Your 
Customers of Tomorrow,” a constructive presentation choc k- 
full of sales information. If you wish to have it presented 
before a group of your executives, write or telephone to: 
Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York, 


© The Susvel-Chair Bird 


or Hearst Building, Chicago. 


Corn Showdown 


Industrial join 


refiners and confectioners in a 


users 


plea for relief as shortage hits 
midwestern plants. 


Long ving, th sequences if 
the ba iHict between the two gov 
crniment mons governing corm 
price c id live hog floors (BW— 
\pi t+.p were still making serious 
trouble ist weck when most Midwest 

im ref * plants faced shutdown for 
lack of n that never came to market. 

Receipts showed some improvement 
burt st resented only 60% of pro- 
CESSOI ipacity, and the continuing de- 


ficit was taking a heavy toll 
@ Candy Makers Hit—Candy manufac- 
turers, first and perhaps hardest hit of 
com products users, jomed with refiners 
and industnal users im frantic pleas to 
Washington to find some means of tap- 
ping the caches of corn that still lan- 
in farmers’ corn cribs because 
corn-on-the-hoof brings more money 
than corn-by-the-bushel. : 
They know that unless this corn is 
marketed before spring planting starts, 
farmers will be too busy to haul it to 
country clevators. 
@ ‘Talk Retroactive Increase—Resigned 
to the prospect that no immediate boost 


ao } 
guisn 


would be made in the ceiling price of 
corm, u f the grain were hopeful 
this week that corn might be forced to 
market by the promise that any ultimate 
price in vould be paid retroac- 
tively to farmers. With such a promise 
it was thought that the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration could Jaunch 

uccessf ising program. 

So f the War kood Administra- 
tion d ining farmers to set 

id f tl n has brought no 
mor n into the clevators, for any 
that es through channels 
that ar ad ti t-aside restriction. 
@ Requisitioning Considered—Proposals 
that 1 tall bout in Washington 
th uisitioning either the 


im 
rade 


ryt d n ; 


mination of sup- 


rt . , . hine from =) 


Se I ~ 


) ; nted on to ease 


1g 
dla eacelie. is oe 
tain ] t to f iogs to the 
: ' 
heavier 


@ Refiners Hard Hit—\leanwhile, most 


corm refiners had either closed tempo 
] ek or reduced operating 
hedules to stretch their dwindling corn 
that if they had 
iw off thei help there would be small 


chance 


eserves, knowing to 


Y 
I 

} 

} 


of rehiring it 


iL) 
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food 
if possible, even more 
vital to dozens of industries that are 
manufacturing nonfood products for the 
cffort 

e Effect on Textiles—Cotton yarns, 
example, must be 
starch 
woven 
ment 


Important as corn is to the 


Industries, if 15, 


wor 
Well 


“sized” with cor 
ind dextrin before they can_ be 
into fabrics for milit equip 
ranging from tropical uniform 
and barracks bags to blimps and heavy 
bombers. 


ary 


Castings of aluminum, magnesium, 
steel, and other metals depend upon 
dextrin as an adhesive and binder for 
their foundry cores. Penicillin produc 
tion depends heavily upon corn “‘steep 
water” as a culture medium for the par 
ent mold; explosives require alcohol and 
acetone—both of which are frequently 
products of corn. 

@ Requirements—Lumping this year's 
military and civilian requirements to- 
gether, the Corn Industries Research 
Foundation estimates that about one 
billion pounds of corn products will be 
needed for the following nonfood appli- 
cations: 

400,000,000 Ib. 
110,000,000 
200,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 
50,000,000 
40,000,000 


Fextiles (cotton, rayon).. 
EE cc awtie dca eone 
Paper and its products... 
Adhesives for containers. . 
Miscellaneous adhesives. . 
Explosives and chemicals. 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 


@ Confectioners’ Plight-But while such 
industries are likely to have stockpiles 


of corn products to keep th 
ot COT 


to confectioner 


‘cor 
i vhile, the lack 


+ 1} 
astrous 


Few carry more than 
é' 
supply, because corn sirup 
expensive to store, and 


lor with age. Result 


will operate 


s i 
rehners produce corn sirt 


oO 
4 

+ 
t 


iOners mily as 


Last week, as delive rie 
refiners had to pare their esta 
time allocations (100 of 
to old customers, some cand 
turers were almost literally pc 
the road, praying for the ar 
truck or tank car. 

Small manufacturers are 

than large ones because t 
“tank wagons” (trucks) or e 
rels, whereas large outfits bu 
cars (96,000 Ib.). 
e Consumption—The import 
corn products to the candy b 
shown by the Dept. of Co 
1942 estimate that the indus! 
ally consumes 638,000,000 Ib 
sirup and 31,000,000 Ib. of co: 
compared with 800,000,000 Ib 
and beet sugar. 

Generally speaking, cheaper 
use a higher percentage of « 
to sugar than higher priced bra But 
even if manufactureis’ sugar 
(70% of 1941) permitted, it w 
impossible to substitute cane or beet 
sugar 100% for corn sirup, Sil he 
sirup is essential for some candies like 


7 


] ! 


SPEEDUP IN TUBES 


Butyl synthetic rubber inner tubes 
that are superior to natural or GR-S 
tvpes are pouring from U.S. Rubber’s 
Indianapolis plant—the first to reach 
mass production on these tubes. Be- 


sides low porosity, permitting bett 
air retention than hevea rubber, I 
also has a high tear resistance and 
tendency to crack with age. A di 
vantage, however, is butyl’s slo 
curing rate which makes quantity | 
duction more difficult. 
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Classroom aloft in the F# Va (ill 


isone thing to read about a certain 
pace, and quite another thing actually 
psee it. That’s why the airplane can 
an important factor in the post-war 
eld of education. 

By plane, the student can be brought 
nto first-hand contact with his subject 
natter. Any city, any locality in the 
ountry can become a living laboratory 

t him. 

Whether he is studying govern- 
nent, sociology, economics, geology, 
ngineering . . . the student will find 
nany points of vital interest along 
Inited’s strategic Main Line Airway. 


In a few short hours, huge Main- 
liners will take him to the city of Wash- 
ington, where his government lives 
and works. He can see the busy iron 
ore ports of the Great Lakes, the teem- 
ing packing centers of the Midwest, the 
scenic and scientific marvels of the Far 
West and the vast Pacific Coast. From 
the Statue of Liberty, in New York 
Harbor, to the Golden Gate Bridge, 
over San Francisco Bay, the entire 
route of United’s Main Line Airway 
is alive with educational riches. 

Before students can enjoy these won- 
derful field trips of tomorrow, free 


men must make certain that education 
survives in a free world. After victory, 
among many things, will come the 
glorious Age of Flight . .. when “class 
rooms” will travel 220 miles an hour 
... bringing to American students new 
knowledge of, and greater love for, 
their native land. 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 


’ (jelly candy) and caramels 


sesides, the price differential makes 
| tl litt tial k 

bstitution impossible; sugar costs 

it 54¢ a lb., corn sirup only about 

@ Labor Problem—Most serious aspect 


their labor 
oft wal irce 


plight 
not lay 


THANG 


» beca they d get few, if any, 

rh yA vhen they resumed pro 

tion aft mn a few days’ shut 

vn 

Som manufactu ould get by if 
they had enough corn sirup to fill their 
hea \rm md Na contracts (Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Assn. estimates 
that half the industry’s production is 
iow going directly to the armed forces), 


but those with smaller war contracts 
couldn't maintain their payroll long. 
Some see a ray of hope in this, aware 


that the Quartermaster Corps has a 
reputation for 


finding ways to assure 
produc tion of the commodities it needs. 
@ Bottlers Affected—Although confec- 
ixth of the country’s 
com sirup production, other food indus 
tries are affected by the 
corn sirup shortage, including ice cream 
producers, commercial bakers, and can- 
ners. 

Not least of them are soft drink bot- 
tlers and the manufacturers who supply 
them with fruit concentrates. Normally 
fruit concentrates are sold with only 
enough sweetening to preserve them, 
but since sugar rationing the producers 
have added enough corn sirup to provide 
25% of the requisite sweetness—thus 
stretching the bottlers’ supply of sugar. 


tioners use onc 


also seriously 


Bottlers of 
Cola, on the 
which requires 


Pepsi-Cola and Coca- 
other hand, obtain sirup 
little, if anv, extra sweet 


ening in the finished drink, although 
uch bottlers may assign their r 


ugdal 
> 


quotas to their suppliers. 
i 


Gin for Bourbon 


Kentucky liquor capital gets 
gin, rum, and whisky from below 
the RioGrande, butexports blend 
in reverse trade with Mexico. 


Louisville, capital of the bourbon 
whisky industry, been importing 
large quantities of gin, rum, and whisky 
—a considerable portion of it from Mex 
ico—to eke out the wartime restricted 
manufacture of blended whiskies (BW- 
Mar.11'44,p92). Even the heart of the 
liquor-making industry _ suffers 
shortages. 

e@ Deal for Bourbon—But some trade is 
still going to flow in reverse—in the old 
normal + eaten ig ['wo representatives 
of a Mexican importing firm indicated 
lagt week in Louisville that they had 
been able to buy “a certain amount of 
bourbon” from Frankfort Distilleries, 
but didn’t know how much it would be. 

Frankfort’s export department, in ad- 
mitting the deal, said that the com- 
pany’s jobbers in Mexico are rationed as 
American jobbers are. 

@ Exports Rationed—Liquor shortages 
aren't restricted to any one area, or coun- 


has 


from 


ea 


A 
MECHANICAL PEDESTRIAN 


Iwo pontoon “shoes” permit a 350- 


= 


eS es Ce he 


ton dragline scraper to walk in giant 


strides as it strips top soil from coal 
Big 


cams on each side provide the mo- 


deposits near Grove City, Pa. 
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_ 


» 12nw 


gt 
tint “ 

tion by which the unit raises itself to 
7-ft. steps 
rugged terrain. A six-cylinder Cooper- 


move forward in over 
Bessemer diesel engine supplies the lo- 
comotion and generates power for two 
electric motors which operate the 160- 


ft. boom and dragline bucket. 


try 


nor to any one sort of 


can liquors which have fo a, 
because of the U. S. whi the | 
for instance, will be har = 
about six months, accordi oa 
lex.) dealers and import ” 
The Mexican governm : 

that exports to U.S. wh ” 
be limited to the ame “te 


ler imported in previ 
of them imported litt 
doing a big busine 
ind 
UO ¢ irload 1 
ed through 
Most of the 
the kar West 
@Some Beer Imported—\\ 
ports are limited by capacity 
of whisky in Mexico similar 
the United States, and U.S 
regulations, plus a_bottl 
Mexico which makes it har 
tilleries there to comply wit! 
regulations. 


! 
mabdanero, gin, vodka 


to 2 month 
port the port 


inported stuff 
l 


Some beer is being imp 
Mexico through I] Paso, he 
small way to make up local sh 


parts of the Southwest and \W Ren 2 
@ Flavored Spirits—A  carloa " 
from Mexico comprises 2,00 v5 : 
3,000 cases. The gin is aln ms 
alcohol with a little flavorin | ae 
flavoring takes it out of the ‘All 
class and permits its importat my 
ports of pure alcohol are limited t a 
U. S. government, for war p wwe 
he flavored spirits are used a mest 
cordials and brandies now being cm 
widely in the U. S. S oste 

When the spirits reach the U.S., Bi th 


come under OPA price ceilings, a f 
which makes some importers 

in bidding for the Mexican sup; 

e@ Suitcase ‘Trade—Individuals cont 
to bring in whisky and other 


from Mexico. at a brisk pace. rw 
In a typical week the Texas | hin ¢ 
Control Board collected taxes « La 
vidual imports of 336 half pint ua 
pints, 1.900 fifths, 6,487 quarts 14 o 
liquor and 86 bottles of beer and 5- _{ 
bottles of wine; total tax, $2,752 Sail 
lhe federal commissioner’s court 1 Dake 
ords show a recent slight incr bad | 
prosecutions for illegal imports « It 
running. ‘Tourists can take up t set 
of liquor across if it is going to to f 
state. Only one quart a mo non 
allowed per person if the tourist i tarif 
from Mexico into Texas. = 
B haul 

GEORGIA WINS ON RATES Bithe 
Bf 

In a significant contest of st ci 
federal powers, Georgia Public $ Bln 
Commission last week won a ft Btror 
court decision which, pending p the 
appeal, prevents the Interstate ‘ eee 


merce Commission from raising " 
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eorgla 


egates. ; - 
ihe ICC order had authorized 5¢-a- | 


» ineresse in joint-line hauls of less 
32) miles within Georgia bound- 
Shipments of such road-building 

is sand, gravel, chert, slag, 


ovster-shell dust, and crushed | 


ne we affected. 


Judgment setting aside the ICC order | 


s signed by judges of both northern 
@ southern Georgia districts, and by 
ge Samuel H. Sibley, Fifth Circuit 
ourt of Appeals. ‘They held the ICC 
der was an arbitrary extension of 
mited federal regulatory power over 
trastate rates. 


ate Makers Win 


Denver jury acquits truck | 
yreaus of Sherman Act charge, | 
hwarting Antitrust Division's | 


ope for conclusive test. 


A jury in the U. S. District Court at | 


Jenver last week upset efforts of the 
Yept. of Justice to get a conclusive 
nterpretation of the Motor Carrier Act 


f 1935 as it bears upon rate-making | 


ractices. 


All Were Cleared—The jury acquitted | 


two large motor freight rate-making bu- 
caus and most of the individuals and 
amiers named in the indictment ob- 

ained last spring by the Antitrust Di- 
sion (BW--May 29'43,p32). Judge J. 

oster Symes had directed the acquittal 

f the others. 

Principal defendants were the Middle 
Vestern Motor Freight Rate Bureau 
if Kansas City and the Rocky Mountain 
Motor ‘Tariff Bureau, Inc., of Denver. 
¢ Rate Conspiracy Charged—With the 
others they were accused of violating 
the Sherman Act through a conspiracy 
) prevent independent initiation and 
maintenance of motor freight rates in 
14 western states (Missouri, Iowa, Kan- 
sus, Nebraska, Illinois, Minnesota, Wis- 
sconsin, Michigan, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
und Utah). 

It was alleged that the rate bureaus 
ct up tariffs for member companies 
to follow, and denied membership to 
nonconformists. Without a published 
tariff, required by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the independent 
hauler is unable to operate. Although 
the rate cutter could get ICC approval 

bof his own tariffs, the government held, 
puch a maneuver would avail him little. 
In practice, it was contended, expulsion 
trom membership in a rate bureau had 
“the effect of blocking the intercity high- 
)ays to the nonconformist because 
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tes on highway material ag- | 


SERVICE the 
Nation needed 


hee ot ae 


‘ 
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SET TO GO, but held by a brake. Goods ready to move 
faster and surer, but no adequate way to do it. That was America’s 
business situation in 1839. William Harnden had the idea for a 
railway express service. “I'll carry your goods for you,” he ad- 
vertised to Boston and New York. And he did, at passenger speed 
in a wooden car between Boston and Providence which was where 
the railroad ended; and between there and New York by steam- 
boat. That was the transportation service idea people and business 
needed. And as the idea grew, it helped broaden our young nation, 
unite its spreading frontiers and hasten its growth and development. 
Today, 105 years later, Railway Express is performing by land, 
water and air the same basic personalized express service. The goods 
it carries now are mostly war materiel. In peacetime, they will again 
encompass every conceivable personal item as well as the products 
of industry. 
You, as a shipper, can help us carry our share of Amer- 
ica’s wartime transportation load and serve you better 
by doing two simple things. Pack your shipments secure- 
ly...address them clearly. Our century of experience 
proves that ‘‘a shipment started right is half-way there!’’ 


nl LW4 ww 
S EXPRESS “ 


I GENCY 


RAIL-AIR SERVICE 


AMERICAN CHAIN ASKS A QUESTION: 


HOW MANY USES HAS CHAIN? 


Every time we make a list, someone finds new things that American 
Chain chains are doing better, or more economically, or more safely. ® 
During the war, for example, American weldless chains have been widely 
substituted for manila rope. Another wartime use is in chain ladders, 
thousands of them, for our warships and transports. Millions of feet of 
American chains are being used by the Army, Navy, Coast Guard and 
Maritime Commission, for countless purposes. e American chains are 
everywhere, often out of sight— holding, hauling, lifting — 
wherever people live or work. As the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of welded and weldless chains, we make hundreds 
of patterns and sizes, and are always interested in learn- 
ing of new uses. e Like all of “Acco’s” diversified products, 
American chain is essential in peace, vital in war. 


' In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT « In C da—D. Chain Company, Ltd. 

In England —The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Products, Ltd. * Aircraft Controls, 

American Chain, American Cable Wire Rope, Campbell Cutting Machines, Ford Chain Blocks, 

Hazard Wire Rope, Manley Garage Equipment, Maryland Bolts and Nuts, Owen Springs, Page Fence 
and Wire, Reading Castings, Reading-Pratt & Cady Valves, Wright Hoists and Cranes. 


| 
| 


| member haulers would ; 
| with him on cross-countr 
| @ Conspiracy Denied—|); 
| reaus denied emphatica] 
rate-making activities oy 
boundaries created by IC( 
the Motor Carrier Act. T] 
the jury that these practic 
| stitute a conspiracy in rest 
| but that they were conc« 
poses of dividing territor 
uneconomic duplication 
wasteful competition. 


TO BOOST B-29 OUTPUT 


Conversion of Boeing Ai 
large Plant 2 in Seattle fron 
of B-17 Flying Fortresses to 
fortresses is being accomp 
ally over a period of several 

All available manpower 
lized during the changeo\ 
plan will require no shutdow 

Production of B-17’s 
tinued at the California p 
Douglas Airplane Co. and I 


| craft Corp. which, since ea 
| have 


built them under a 
production plan with Boei 
Boeing is to put its entire effort j 


| production of the new Superfo 
| utilizing all its main plants at \\ 
| Renton, and Seattle. 


B-29 
will knit closely Plant 2 and the 


pany’s big Renton plant (near Seatt 
| a coordinated manufacturing effort ‘ 


seek the highest possible outp: 
large bombers. ‘The Renton plant 
viously had been converted to B 
duction. 

Boeing’s six branch plants in y 
Washington also will be convert 
the B-29 program, making part 
assemblies. 


NEW PIPELINE AT WORK 


Latest outlet for West ‘Texas » 
(sulphurous) crude oil is the Stanoln 
16-in. pipeline (rated daily capaci 
65,000 bbl.) from the Slaughter fe 
West Texas to Drumright, Okla 
portant midcontinent pipeline resenor 

The Stanolind line was designed 
add around 15,000 bbl. to the ¢ 
supply of crude oil to the midcontin 
area, where last winter several refine: 


| were hamstrung by declining prod 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


tion in their normal supply areas. | 
vious solution of the problem was to & 
the expanding West Texas producti 


| despite the necessity for several refinent 


to alter their equipment to handle t 
sulphur-bearing crude. f 

Another West Texas outlet, the Mai 
nolia 12-in. pipeline from Midland ' 
Corsicana, Tex., began operation 
Mar. 10. It is designed to carry +2 
bbl. daily. 
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Amazing! Incredible! Miraculous! 


@When Barney Oldfield drove the 
Winton Bullet faster than “‘a-mile-a- 
minute,” the public rubbed its eyes. 
The widely heralded “Dawn of a New 
Era” was at hand. 


The automotive industry cast off its 
swaddling clothes and became an in- 
dustrial giant. New jobs were created. 
Good roads, service stations, suburban 
developments, central schools, trans- 
continental travel, new trading centers 
—all sprang up in the magic trail of 
the motor car. 


And—back of it all was the quantity pro- 
duction of soundly-engineered, interchange- 


SUPPLIERS OF FINE PRECISION 


able, standardized, precision-built parts. 
That is what cut costs. That is what 
assured uniform quality. That is what 
enabled the industry to put good- 
looking, efficient, comfortable, low- 
cost transportation into the hands of 
three out of four families in this 
country, and build up a billion dollar 
trucking industry. 

Eaton engineers worked closely with 
the pioneer automotive engineers in 
the startling development of most of 
America’s great cars and trucks. 


Eaton and the automotive industry— 
still working together—are now engaged 


PARTS TO THE AUTOMOTIVE AND AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES FOR 


full time in war work—testing and 
proving many new methods—new mate- 
rials—new production and engineering 
ideas that will beget revolutionary 
advances in automotive design when 
peace returns. 


It is an honor to be associated with an 
industry that refuses to stand still. 


EATON 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 
PLANTS: CLEVELAND «* DETROIT * SAGINAW 
MARSHALL « BATTLE CREEK * VASSAR * MASSILLON 


MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS 


—NOW, AND TILL VICTORY IS WON, DEVOTING OUR ENTIRE FACILITIES AND RESOURCES TO WAR WORK. 


Farm Needs Up 


Of the 43 items surveyed, 
increased demand for eight may 
well cause serious interference 
with 1944 agricultural plans. 


Interviewing 3,000 farmers in 65 U.S. 
counties for a Gallup-type sample of 
the nation’s agriculture, WPB’s Office 
of Civilian Requirements and the War 
ood Administration have just now com- 
pleted a survey of last year’s shortages 
ind their effects, and of farmers’ antici 
pated needs for 1944. Covered are 43 
items of farm supplies which are gener- 
ally considered uncomfortably _ tight, 
and, in addition, repair parts and serv- 
14 types of farm equipment 
(BW —Apr.8'44,p7). 

@ The Conclusions—Conclusions from 
the findings were that: (1) Excluding 
one or two very scarce items, most farm- 
ers could get the farm supplies they 
needed in 1943; (2) farm supply short- 
ages interfered only slightly with oper- 
ations; (3) total demand for most of 
the farm supplies surveyed was far from 
satisfied; (4) if 1944 farm supplies avail- 
able equal 1943, the shortages this year 
will be really serious in only a few ma- 
jor items; and (5) repair parts and serv- 
ice for implements and machinery, as 
distinct from farm supplies, were so 
tight last year that farmers were seri- 
ously handicapped. 

@ Ixpectations—Inventorics to be drawn 
upon will be lower this year than last. 
But production of essential goods for 
is of many civilian items, will 
1944 than in 


ice for 


farm use, 
probably be higher in 
1943 
I.xperience will not be uniform across 
the list, of course. Some items will prob- 
ably be more plentiful this year, while 
others (such as fractional horsepower 
motors and will be in much 
supply incidentally, 


lumber) 
smaller Lumber, 
was unobtainable at some time in 1943 
for only 28° of the farms surveved, and 
this lack of lumber interfered with farm 
operations on only 16% of the farms 
surveved 

@ Fared Pretty Well—Purpose of the 
was not only to arrive at needs 
for this year but also to get a fair approx 
imation of how seriously our farm plant 
was hampered last year in producing 
food and fibers. 

Hence, the investigators ascertained 
not only which items a farmer failed to 
obtain in 1943, and, as well, whether 
lack of these interfered with his farm 
operations. ‘The only possible conclu- 
sion to be drawn from the findings was 
that in obtaining farm supplies during 
1943 the American farmer got along 


SUTVCY 
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pretty comfortably for a time of war. 
@ 1944 Needs—Of the items surveyed, 
cight are estimated to be required for 
1944 in smaller numbers than farmers 
obtained them in 1943; 21 are needed in 
about the same or smaller numbers than 
the 1943 demand; and, five are items 
that can be done without or borrowed 
from the neighbors. ‘The remaining eight 
items, which may very well cause wide- 
spread and serious interference with 
farm operations this year, are: 

1944 
1943 1943 Estimated 
Obtained Needs 

Clevises and 
swivels ; 
Implement tires 
lruck 
rractor 
Fuel cans 
or less ° 390,212 31,35¢ 


2,812,098 6,069,319 


2,490,816 
414,747 
1,164,795 
413,578 


tires 
tires 


val 
> gal. 


Galvanized pails 
Water tanks 


wood) 32,712 77,108 


Water tanks 

metal $7,247 212,631 
@ Scarcest Items—Hardest item to buy 
was tire pumps—only 35% of the total 
demand for these was satisfied. Other 
items for which this index ran lowest 
metal water tanks, 37%: crescent 
wrenches, 45°; flashlight batteries, 
48%; tractor tire chains, 49%; and 
monkey wrenches, 50%. 

But when this list of scarcest farm 
supply items is matched against the 
tabulation showing how much differ- 


MECHANICAL LUMBERJACK 


Big tractor-mounted shears that cut 
down trees just like match sticks could 
be the answer to the hard-pressed log- 
ging industry's prayers for machinery 
(BW —Jan.22'44,p34). But produc- 
tion of such equipment, even for criti- 
cally needed lumber, is currently re- 


ence it made to the farm 
to obtain a desired item. 
unimportance of the su] 
becomes apparent. 

e Effect of Shortages—On 
items arranged in order of 

the failure to obtain the 
with farm operations, tl 
hardest-to-buy items turn 
quite inconsequential. 

Of the scarcest six, the 
earned as a source of interf 
of metal water tanks) wa 
the list. Lack of metal wat 
terfered with operations of 
farmers who could not get t 
tor chains and tire pumps 
fered with operations of 16 
other scarce items _ trai 
wrenches, 12%; monkey wr 
flashlight batteries, 4% 

@ Figures Analyzed—Of thx 
farm supply items surveyed 
a dozen interfered with farm 
of 35% or more of the fa 
tried unsuccessfully to buy | 

Cream separators hit 48‘ 
tor tires, 42%; floor brood 
harness, 38%; electric mot 
h.p., 36%; and implement t 

But these items which ran 
top for interfering with opera 
unobtainable actually affect: 
few farmers, because they ran} 
lower on the list when arran; 


stricted by the military priorities 
tracked vehicles. Now in operatio! 
Bartlett, Tex., the shears ar 
to do the work of 200 exper 
woodmen in felling a tree a 1 
One man drives the cutter, 1 
vering the shearing blades arou: 
trunk, snapping it off just above th 
base with one tug of the tractor 
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EDATIVE FOR 
VARVOUS Wels RWIOWMEPERS 


yLpuon Automatic Radiator Valves 

ntrol temperatures. There are no 
“chills and fever,” because the fully 
modulating action of the integral ther- 
mostat immediately compensates for 
the slightest change in room tempera- 
© ture. No short, sudden “on and off” ac- 
© tion...instead a continuous regulation 


SE 
rn 


W 
MY ° 
of the steam flow to the’ radiator to or 
maintain a healthful, even temperature. 38 
Fuel economies, comfort and conse- 4 
. 
. 


= quent increased efficiency of employees 
© are but a few of the many outstanding 
advantages of Sylphon Automatic Ra- 
diator Valves. 

One year’s fuel savings often return 
the cost of a Sylphon Automatic Radia- 
tor Valve installation. These valves are 
sturdily constructed, and incorporate 
the unique Sylphon packless design... 
normally they last for many years with- 
out requiring service. 


Send for bulletin WH 255. 


ay a 


a 


No. 885 Sylphon Automatic Radiator Valve suitable 
for any two pipe steam, vapor or vacuum system, 
Designed so that it can be set at desired temper rature 
and locked with a special key, to prevent tampering 
by unauthorized persons .. . The Fulton Sylphon 
Co. manufactures a complete line of automatic tem- 
perature control devices for heating, piping and air 
conditioning systems, Send for literature, 


BELLOWS... BELLOWS ASSEMBLIES 
SINCE 1904 


THE FULTON SYLPHON CO., KNOXVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 


Canadian Representatives, Darling Bros., Montreal 


BUDA "Chore Boy” Uses & Savings 


der of total unit demanx 
Only the horsepower m 
place, and tractor tires 
among the really scarce 
arators and floor broode: 
harness ran 39th, and in 


42nd. 


| @ Desired But Not Needc 


| deduction to be drawn fr 


Z 19959541 RRS 


WITHOUT 


| ures is that the principa 
CHORE BOY 


ages were in those gadget 


WITH 
CHORE BOY 


oh ooh oh oh ole i, "9 


WITHOUT 


rT 


4 
MAN-HOURS | 


CHORE BOY 
Be 


WITH 


|RRAR 


¥ | SAVING 


tvpica! farmer had long 
until the war, lacked the 
buy. 

Increased food producti: 
decreased availability of far 


CHORE Bor | oa 
ON, RARAKA vations 


WITH + | SAVING 
CHORE BOY MAN-HOURS 450° 


won aor |AARAAARI is, 
CHORE BOY ’ : 
— —- J wous avis to maintaining the operatin; 
. . . , 
CHORE BOY a MAN-HOURS 759% of his farm machinery, muc! 


WITHOUT RRRRAR ‘ | getting old, the farmer had ; 
CHORE BOY MAN-HOURS | | tougher time. 

WITH 2% | SAYING The farm machinery industry’ 
CHORE BOY MAN-HOURS 140°. : 


| put of repair parts reached 
WITHOUT \RARR " in 1943 to meet this need 
| CHORE BoY | Al #1 = « 
WITH 1% | SAVING 
CHORE BOY MAN-HOURS | 157% 


tional Harvester Co., probabh 
of the full-line manufacturers, | 
oe =| its sales of repair parts for far 

Chart* shows the man hour saving ery and motor trucks in fou 

effected by using this sturdy, speedy, eco- BBQOIOMS 

nomical shop truck for transporting mate- 

rials, tools, or supplies in or around fac- 

tories, warehouses or yards. Climbing 

ramps ... hauling trailers . . . squeezing 

through narrow aisles is easy for the effi- 

cient BUDA “Chore Boy.” 


MAN-HOURS| 433% | questionably stimulated n 
attempts to purchase items 
not readily be found in retai 
much of the apparent short.g 
money burning holes in ove 


| @ Repair Part Output-W)) ! he 


42 
MAN-HOURS 


Year 
1940 


@ Repair Problems—But despite this! 
supply of parts and the farmers’ tr 
tional tendency to buy parts and dot! 
own service work on everything but 
requiring top-level mechanics, the fu 
ers had serious troubles. 

Those who needed repaii 
service on 14 major types of to: 
machines experienced difficult 
follows: 

(% Needing 
Parts or Service) ] 
Had Did Not Ha 
Item Trouble Obtain Pr 
Corn pickers... 55.6 38 
| Pressure water 
systems . 
Stationary gas 
engines 
Electric motors 
Motor trucks 
Windmills 
Grain, beet, bean 
drills 
Combines 
Corn planters 
Tractors 
Grain and _ rice 
binders 
\lowing 
machines 
Plows 
Corn binders 


a 


The truck of a 
thousand uses 


*Compiled from actual cases 
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Write or wire for new bulletin 
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Southern Vegetables, 1944 STYLE 


that grow so bountifully in fertile Southern soil . . 


It wasn’t raised in a greenhouse. This novel speci- 
men “grew” in a research chemist’s test tube... 
and a maturing plant became a self-lubricating 
gear wheel that needs no oil. 

A miracle? Yes... the miracle of corn that turns 
into chemicals . . . of soy beans that become paint 
and oil. This is the miracle of modern plastics; one 
of the wonders of synthetic chemistry. 

In these miracles we see great new post-war 
opportunities for the agriculture and industry of 
the Southland. 


For they mean new uses for Southern farm 
products... new markets for the diversified crops 


new industries to use Southern skills. 

Because of these miracles, Southern agriculture 
and Southern industry will surely expand and 
prosper together after the war. 

And the Southern Railway, in peacetime as in 
war, will continue to serve the growing South... 
taking its post-war Southern vegetables, all styles, 
to waiting markets helping to make the 
Southland greater, stronger than ever before. 


Look Ahead... Look South! 


EnweeT £. Rows 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 


From Blueprints to Birth Certificates 


Anything drawn, printed, written, photographed 


Reproduced Quickly, Exactly, with 


With the need of its engineering 
department in mind, American Air- 
lines Inc. installed Hunter Electro- 
Copyist Equipment to cope with 
wartime difficulties in the speedy 
reproduction of drawings, specifica- 
tions and other engineering data 


HUNTER 
Electr- 
COPYIS 


indispensable for the maintenance of its fleet of Flagships. 

But now, with Hunter Electro-Copyist available, to reproduce speedily 
and with absolute accuracy anything written, printed or drawn, every 
other department is putting it to excellent use. It is used to copy air 
route maps, to make diagrammatic sketches of parts and instruments, to 
reproduce identification papers for its employment records. Complicated 
copying and reproducing tasks that formerly took hours and even days 


are turned out in minutes. 


We will be glad to show you, in your 
own office, on your own work, what an 
invaluable aid Hunter Electro-Copyist — 
the modern way to reproduce — can be 
in eliminating copying problems of all sorts. 
Ask to see it. Or, if you prefer, send for this 
booklet, which is virtually a treatise on 
photo-copying applied to industrial needs. 


HUNTER ELECTRIC-COPYIST, INC. 


107 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


| whole, 


| spite the decline in the entire ¢ 


‘Population S 


| 
| Analysis of raion }, 
| registration shows continys 


of trend toward far w 
southern coastal area 


New information on 

in civilian population ha 

available to market analvst 

reau of the Census’ recent 

tistics based on registration 

Book IV on Nov. 1, 1943. 

e@ Trend Continues—Cons 

whole, the figures show a 

of the general trends indi 
lier ration book registrations | B\W-] 
| 26'42,p42; Aug.7'43,p42). Th 
all civilian population ag: 
| slightly because of the fact t 
tions into the armed forces 
normal excess of births over 

Ihe major migration trend 
the northern and central part 
nation to the far western and 
coastal areas—continued 
Hardest hit have been states in t! 
central farm belt; major 
were the three West Coast stat 
Nevada and Arizona. 
®@ California Grows—Most radical 
since May 1, 1943 (Ration B 
registration), was made by C 
As of May 1, 1943. its populati 
up 529.000 (7.7%) from 194 
levels; on Nov. 1, it was up 1, 
(14.8%) from 1940. 

The most significant data 
poses of market analysis are those 
cerning the 137 metropolitan 
the country—defined as counties 
50% or more of their populat 
cities of over 50,000, or in dens 
ulated areas surrounding such cit 
@ Urban Areas Grow—Consider 
these areas have con 
shown a civilian population increa 


i 


Thus, at the time of the last rez 
census in April, 1940, they « 
50.8% of the entire population 
November the figure was 53.6 
@ Divergent Pictures—Individual 
as was to be expected, presented v 
divergent pictures. Continued sha 
creases have been registered 
cities at each ration book registrat 
10tably Norfolk, Savannah, Los Ange: 
and San Francisco. 

Some areas which experienced ‘ 
booms at the beginning of the war! 
slackened somewhat in the rate of = 
Among these are Mobile, San Dies 
Corpus Christi, Washington, D 
Seattle, and Tacoma. 

e@ Late Starters—On the other ha 
there is a group of boom towns 
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S | f 

>I K hich ‘ve tise didn’t start until com- 
rat late. 

OME com: even showed sharp drops in 
. n on the first ration book reg- 
sal but since then have made 
ferna od of the loss and more. ‘This 


ludes Ft. Worth, Portland, | 


s Son Jose, Calif., ‘Tampa, Phoenix, | 
A ain:, Charleston, W. Va., and Okla- | 


ty 


Pop! ation Losses—Then there are | 


host is in which no new war in- | 


strics have located, and which have 


ost population consistently due both to | 


ft and to worker migrations to 

a1 stry centers. 
hese include New York City-North 
astern New Jersey; Altoona, Reading, 

pnd Scranton-Wilkes Barre, Pa.; Wheel- 
ng, \\. Va. Huntington, W. Va. 

' shland, Ky. : Lincoln, Neb.; St. Joseph, 
’ lo.: Sioux ‘City, Iowa; and Duluth, 

a finn.-Superior, Wis. 

Se Problems—Some interesting problems 
pe met in correlating Bureau of the 
ensus figures with other market data. 

In New York City, for example, 
which has experienced a population de 
line of almost 750,000, the percentage 
f all housing facilities occupied is at the 
highest level in recent years, 


bs BWFA on the Spot 
Its price support program 
|,014 Mails during seasonal marketing 


hove off'distribution shakeup expected. 


CS ilavg Complaints of farmers and_ their 
ifio congressional representatives, incited by 
a Bthe recurring failure of the War Food 
car }Administration to make good its price 
prvi Bsupport commitments, are expected to 


Mforce a general overhaul of that agency's 


tion programs. 


tr @ Too Late—The charge is made that in 
ont every such instance to date—in hogs 
ae, : st winter, in potatoes, and now in 
. —-WFA has had to resort to ex- 
. an B cdicnts after prices had broken below 
- support levels, instead of having antici 
an pate | the depressing effect of seasonal | 
SS Rpeverloads of marketing facilities. 
so Cl armers point out that they have 
Ange mproduced more than the volume of food 
, Beatie federal government asked them to 
- produce. ‘They add that they have done 
iT Mthis despite price control programs 
ot 1 cuphemistice illy termed support pro- 
Deg metas, and complain that the govern- 
D. ¢ H ar has not maintained support prices 
pycunng seasonal marketing peaks. 


ta @° \\hA’s Defense—The reply of WFA 
ns t labor and marketing facilities 
inadequate to accommodate 


hh 
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“peaks. Processing, storage, and 


food processing, storage, and distribu- | 


* Unforced 
* Natural 


* Complete 


The 


INHALATOR 


Many years of service have proved, in terms of /ives 
saved and patients protected, the superior advantages 
of the H-H INHALATOR used in conjunction with 
the Schaeffer method of artificial respiration. De- 
veloped by medical science to meet the need for 
safe resuscitation of victims of respiratory distress, 
this famous instrument supplies oxygen-carbon di- 
oxide according to lung demand—without pressure 
—without suction—stimulating recovery by effective, 
natural means. 
Write for descriptive Bulletin No. CA-9. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. 
BRADDOCK, THOMAS AND MEADE STREETS 
| PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA : 


“Imagine Me heing called an 


She is doing a fine job in this 


iman-power shortage. 


Praise is cestainly due her—and 
thousands of others who, with 
the help of Monroe, are perform- 
ing Miracles of Production in 


the offices of war-time America. 


Payroll ecaleulations and ree- 


ords; statistics; analyses; esti- 


mates; reports; invoices; costs 


and percentages; inventory ; post- 


ing and accounting procedures— 


2S ~ 


Monroe 209-485-191 Accounting Machine 


CALCULATING «+ LISTING 


Efficiency Expert 


9 99 


these are the life blood of busi- 
ness. The job of Monroe is to 
keep this vital work flowing . . . 
ready when needed . . . accurate. 

Call the nearby Monroe 
branch ... learn from our repre- 
sentative the availability of 
Monroe Calculating, Listing and 
Accounting machines under ex- 
isting conditions. Let his experi- 
ence aid you in effecting short- 
cuts and simplifications to make 


working hours more productive. 


yeas 


Monroe MA7-W Calculator 


Ask about our Guaranteed Mainte- 
nance Plan to keep your Monroes 
in top operating condition. Without 
obligation get your copy of the book 
MONROE SIMPLIFIED 
METHODS FOR PAYROLL 
CALCULATIONS 
from our nearest branch, or write 
to Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


(within a short period) the 
of hogs, potatoes, and egg 
market last winter and this : 
over, that dollar-and-cents p 
are national annual or seaso 
which do not apply to indi 
actions. 

@ Ceilings But No Floors—]) - {,, 
—encouraged by a cheap-f 
and a promise to support pri 
per cwt. for 240-270-lb. hi t (i 
cago; later raised to $13.75 

in 1943 more than 125, 

porkers. Hogs glutted ¢ 
markets and prices broke t! 
theoretical support level. 

Actually, no price suppo 
tials for local markets (ww! 
farmers sell their hogs) had b 
out. There were price ceili 
floors. A makeshift schedul 
supports, $1 per cwt. below 
ceilings, was then calculated (1}\\-\ 
20°43,p14). 

@ Hogs Held Back—Farmers 
that WFA could not buy 
but only the end products 
intended to reflect the supp: 
But many farmers didn’t r 
floor price. 

Farmers were urged to h 
their hogs, and support prices 
tended to heavier weights. Later, \\ 
invoked embargoes and markcting 
mit systems. Emergency act 
cluded a threat to withhold 
from packers who failed to pay far 
the support prices. 

@ Problem May Return—Now |! 
ation has cleared as hog runs ha 
clined from the seasonal peak 
prices are above the support 
WEA officials admit, however, t] 
difficulties may recur next winter 
less prior action is taken to 
adequate labor, transportation, 
ing, and storage facilities at that | 
But the situation of last wint 
not end with the price of hog 


i\ (CT 


dl Trap 


s 


a0 


Te ane Sor ae 


5 


| good weather, farmers produced a 


| badly. 


accentuated shortage of grain { 


| of feed for other livestock. 
| @ Potato Surplus—Potato growe 


consequences in other direction: 
the closing of corn processing 
supplying products to war indust 


dustrial alcohol, and inadequate : 


nD ale PEM Sie 


urged to plant a record acreage of 
crop spuds in 1943, under pro: 
incentive payments, and of pri 
ports on a rising scale during t 
and winter marketing period. Ai 


y 


iz 


a Fas 


398,000,000 bu. 

Storage facilities were then found t 
be inadequate for so large a crop 
Prices hovered between floors ani cel 
ings through midwinter, but then 


© Spud Acreage Cut—WFA agent 


ordered to buy and store potatoes t 
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\ HERE'S NEW POWER FOR ELECTRIC ARTERIES / 


HROUGH the transmission lines that 

are to America what arteries are to man- 

kind will flow vital energy for homes, 
farms and factories from this wew Hendy Turbo- 
generator plant—to help build a more electri- 
fied nation. 

In developing this rugged, compact unit, 
Hendy swept the boards of old ideas to 
provide an electric generating plant that 
more than meets the unusual war needs of 
today—and the peace-time requirements of 
the future. Its reliability and stamina will bring 


new standards of performance to all forms of 
industry. 

The Hendy Turbo-generator is an example 
of the advanced engineering that characterizes 
products of the combined Hendy organiza- 
tion. At the Joshua Hendy Division are pro- 
duced steam turbines up to 8,500 hp, mam- 
moth marine reduction gears, Diesel and 
steam engines; at Crocker-Wheeler Division, 
electric motors and generators; at Westco and 
Pomona Pump Divisions, a wide range of in- 


dustrial and agricultural pumps. 


JOSHUA HENDY DIVISION 


sosHvua HENDY rron works 


EST. 1856 SUNNYVALE, 


Bronch Offices: 


j Ay 


aS & GENERATORS VERTICAL TURBINE PUMP 


Products 


CROCKER _WHEELER Division POMONA PUMP Division 


CALIFORNIA 


ge a x 
= Say Fanny 
SAfe 


MORITONTAL TURBINE PUMPS STEAM TURBINES, OFESELS 


WESTCO PUMP Division JOSHUA HENDY Division 


SGHELM 


ONE BODY... OR A FLEET 


Whether your needs call for a single ‘‘stock’’ body, or a 
fleet custom-built to your uwn requirements . . . we wel- 
come your inquiry 
® INDUSTRIAL TRAILERS 
for any type of portable equipment 
® SALES COACHES 
designed especially for your own product 
© FLEET TRUCK BODIES 
backed by 40 years manufacturing 


SCHELM BROTHERS, INC. 


WELSBACH 


ENGINEERING and MANAGEMENT 


CORPORATION 
1500 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2 


“*know-how"’ 
EAST PEORIA 
8) tLiinors 


WW phases of GAS and ELECTRIC 
UTILITY MANAGEMENT, 


CONSTRUCTION 


/ 


WITH A BACK OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 44 usual size ~ easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact - provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper — reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 

FULLY GUARANTEED 
Since Pearl Harbor Speed Sweep brushes 
have proved their superiority in many thous- 
ands of factories under varied conditions. 
They are unconditionally guaranteed to meet 
your requirements. Prompt shipment on 
AA-5 or higher priority rating. Write for 
styles, sizes, and prices today. 


Mu Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


$34 N. 22nd St.. Milwaukee 3, Wis 
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vent a further decline in prices, and 
emergency arrangements were made to 
dehydrate the excess for livestock feed 
and for the experimental production 
of potato alcohol. Officials expect to 
get back little more than the cost of 
dehydration. 

Disillusionment of farmers regarding 
support prices is reflected now in plans 
to reduce the acreage of potatoes this 
year. Meanwhile, WEA officials hope for 


delayed marketings of spring potatoes 


| from the South until the large edible 


surplus of last year’s late crop is con- 
sumed. 

e@ Current Headache—Marketing of eggs 
is also a current headache. Poder 
this winter and spring has been far and 
away above consumption and processing, 
storage, and marketing facilities (BW— 
Apr.5'44,p22). Prices in the Midwest 
and South have been below support 
levels, but little corresponding decline 
has occurred in retail prices. 

Emergency action last week included 
orders to WFA agents to buy run-of- 
the-nest eggs at 26¢ a doz., whereas 
previously the purchases had_ been 
limited to carlots at egg marketing cen- 
ters, with no proof required as to the 
prices paid to producers. 

Some WFA officials believe that the 
lowering of retail ceilings on eggs would 
increase consumption and clear much 
of the surplus before heavy spoilage 
occurs. Others oppose the lowering of 
ceilings since this would involve sub- 
sidy payments if commitments of farm 
price supports are to be honored. 

@ Postwar Fears—The net of recent ex- 
perience on hogs, potatoes, and eggs 
demonstrates the difficulty of support- 
ing prices on declining markets. Gov- 
ernment efforts to do so have undoubt- 
edly retarded the decline, but have 
failed of support at a fixed level of prices. 

The sobering effect is an increasing 
opinion in WFA of inability to guaran- 
tee farmers fixed prices after the war. 


WFA ORDER UPSET 


A decision which held that the War 
Food Administration does not have au- 
thority to assess an industry for the cost 
of policing it was returned in a U. S. Dis- 
trict Court in Ohio last week. 

Judge Paul Jones, in a precedent- 
making test case, gave an injunction to 
34 Cleveland milk dealers restraining 


| WEA from collecting an assessment of 


1¢ per cwt. of milk delivered as the 


' dealers’ share of the cost of supervis- 


ing quota regulations. 
Judge Jones ruled that the order 
lacked legislative or constitutional au- 


| thority and called the attempt “a novel 


departure from established practice in 
constitutional government. 
Failure of the policed quota system to 


keep the dealers at their 
level of deliveries brought 
tion that point rationing 1 
voked to insure milk supp 
essors who are said to b 
schedules for powdered mi 
WEA will appeal the de: 
court, WEA explained, ha 
its authority to quota sup 
it is restrained from 
with the cost of policing, it 
own funds. An amendm« 
to WFA’s pending appro, 
stipulates that WIA can't 1 
for promulgating regulatio: 
assessments on industry. But 
not prevent WFA from as 
cost of the policing job. 


Code of Ethics 


Public relations group 


asses 


establish professional principk 


Placement bureau, fraternity 


and college course are propose 


With handsome stationery, a ]u 
eon in Washington’s Hotel Statler, x 
a borrowed telephone, the America 
Public Relations Assn. set up shop t 
week by adopting an impressi 
gram backed by a lot of big na 
About 1,000 applications for membe 
ship had been received. 

@ Plan Code of Ethics—The group pls 
to establish principles and standard 
ethics in the hitherto rampant fix 
public relations. 

A placement bureau, a fraternity, a 
a college course are projected, the 
lege work to be in George Washingt 
University, Washington, D. C 
@ Advisory Group—The advisor 
mittee includes Philip Murray, presides 
of the C.I.0.; William Green, presides! 
of the A.F.L.; Willard Egolf, assistant! 
the president of the National Ass: 
Broadcasters; Edwin Thayer, publishe 
of Tide magazine; E. H. Ulrich, assist 
to the president of the Curtis Pub 
ing Co. 

@ First Officers—Officers are: presidet' 
Henry Grattan Doyle, director of t! 
Inter-American Training Center; \ 
president, H. Scott Johnston, W1!’B 
sultant; secretary, Paul H. Bo 
Washington advertising man; treasure! 
Charles Miner, president of the Gua 
ian Management Corp.; executive ¢ 
rector, Robert E. Harper, assistant ' 
the president of the Motion [Pictur 
Advertising Service Co., Inc. 

The choice of Doyle and the interest 
of some of the members indicate tha 
much attention will be directed towaté 
business relations with Latin Amenc 
and South America. 
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Thin walls, possible in Mazlo Magnesium die 
castings, permit weight saving on a mass 
production basis unequaled by any other 
process. Because the molten metal is forced 
into dies under high pressure, wall thick- 
nesses can be much thinner than those cast 
in sand or permanent molds. 

Note the fineness of detail in that Mazlo 
Magnesium die casting. With but little ma- 
chining, it is ready for the assembly line. 
And even that work goes fast, for magnesium 
machines smoothly and accurately at high 
speeds. The combination of thin sections, low 
fabricating and machining costs frequently 


MAGNESIUM 


=] 


SUBSIDIARY 


places magnesium die castings on a compet- 
itive basis with the heavier metals. 

Among the magnesium products going into 
our fighting planes are many die castings 
made by American Magnesium Corporation. 
Their extreme lightness, compactness and de- 
pendability are contributing to the advance- 
ment of aircraft design. They will do the 
same for you. 

Our engineers will assist you in adapting 
magnesium die castings to your wartime or 
postwar products. Aluminum Company of 
America, Sales Agent for Mazlo Magnesium 
Products, 1711 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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WAGNER 
PRODUCTS 


for 
industry 


Reinforced 
Wire Backin< 


: ¥ 22 fog 
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BRAKE 


sss ASN ed = 


LINING 


eliminates brake wheel scoring 


Plant maintenance engineers can solve 
many of their industrial brake problems 
by using Wagner Replacement Brake 
Lining. It is a superior quality, non- 
scoring lining, molded to size for any 
make of brake used on cranes, machine 
tools, or other machinery. 


Wagner molded blocks have a stable 
coefficient of friction. Withstand tempera- 


tures of at least 400° F. Will not score 


Write for Bulletins 


You should have Bulletins (BU-145 Brake Lining), 1U-20 
), NU-182 (Polyphase Motors), 


Industrial Hydraulic Brakes 
MUL -183 


(Single-phase Motors), 
Transformers), and TU-181 (Power Transformers). 


FOR VICTORY—BUY U.S. WAR BONDS and STAMPS 


.. Wire-backed to permit 
deep seating of lining bolts, or rivets... 


brake wheels . 


Easily applied... Long-lived...Economical. 


In addition to Brake Lining, Wagner 
products for industry include Hydraulic 
Braking Systems, Electric Motors and 
Transformers. For details, consult the 
nearest of Wagner's 29 branch offices 
located in principal cities and manned 
by trained engineers. 


B44-6 


TU-180 (Distribution 


Wagner Electric Corporation 


6460 Plymouth Avenue, St 


Louis 14, Mo., U.S.A 


ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


| . . . 
Airport Visio: s 
Out of all the pl. ning 
sound and otherwise— duy,, 
looks for a pattern to rr irk th 
way for postwar progr: ss. 


If there is one fair-sized 
United States that hasn’t 
extensive postwar airport dk 
plans, there probably is on 
planation: This city must bx 
such a super-super port that 
prints just aren't ready. 

@ Dime a Dozen—lI'rom Ca 
New York, towns and cities a 
out new ideas of the airp: 
future, and postwar aviation 
are a dime a dozen. Some of 
are based on sound enginec 
ciples; others are characteriz: 
industry as just a little too fant 
there is no dearth of planning 


it down to earth—and aviati 4 
are confident that out of these Bo cc 
come a pattern of substantial eeclf-l 
The industry does not expect, | 3 cl 
ever, that the problems of ar! 


‘% 


finance, trafic control, manag 
taxation, and maintenance will be s 
quickly. 

e Complications Multiply—Thx 
tion of an airport constantly be 
more complicated. The port of 
future will combine the operation pr 


lems of rail terminals, expr i 
houses, taxi stands, service stat i 
military services, postoffices, pI 3 


vacht clubs, as well as those br 
on by the normal development of 
way commuting and private plane 
helicopter traffic. 

Sound planning of projected 
can help solve several of these prob! 
in advance, and some cities have 
substantial progress in designing por 
to take care of growth in an order 
fashion. 

@ Decisions to Make—One of the b: 
problems will be providing adequate 
cilities for the private flver as well as! 
the commercial airlines. Munici 
and other airport operators will ha 
work out an adequate plan for p 

for avigation easements (BW —Apr.5 + 
p51), the right of unobstructed flig! 

a specified altitude over property 

ing an airport. 

There must be decisions on 
sponsibility for airport develo; 
Airport improvements by the old WP! 
set a pattern for federal participat 
and it is likely that future development 
may become the joint responsibi 
the community, state, and nation 
@ How Large?—Another problem { 
port planners is the ultimate sizc 
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'. Large airports are expensive, 
airline operators are fearful 
ost of the ambitious plans of 


aller communities may be 
n to the lines in increased 
1° their use. 


any airports have been out- 
efore they were finished, like 
rk’s LaGuardia Field. Where 
tropolitan areas are to be served, 
surrounding belt system of fields may 
. more desirable than one or two large 
yrts. 

Self-Liquidating Plan—In the original 
Jans for New York’s Idlewild Airport, 
maximum capacity of 360 plane move- 
yents. per hour was envisioned, but 
resent indications are that this figure 
ill be decreased to 240 or less. A 
umber of runway patterns designed for 
igh utilization are under consideration. 
his project made news this week when 
ov. Thomas E. Dewey signed a bill 
Mermitting New York City to finance 
ie airport with a 30-year bond issue. 
Mhis would make the project, expected 
Mo cost $60,000,000 to $100,000,000, a 


Sgelf-liquidating development. 
® Chicago’s Plans—Even before Pearl 


arbor, three civic associations pub- 


IDGET TRANSPORT 


me in the Army’s newest series of 
transports hits the water aboard a sub- 
Mnersible platform that permits the | 
ship to float away, then is hauled back 
or another keel. With this railway 
wunching, New York’s Wheeler Ship- 
Corp. can build such 
medium-sized vessels by production 
line methods. Designated the FP- 
‘or freight and passengers), the 
transport is still under heavy censor- 
ship wraps because it has a special 
job to perform with Gen. MacArthur's 
Peforces in the Pacific. 


Dat aegis. 
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WE DO EVERYTHING THE 
HARD WAY AROUND 


HERE ...1 COUL 
THE BOSS PLE 


D TELL 
NTY 


“JUST A SIMPLE little change in my machine, and I could step up my outs 
put as much as 10 per cent ... do a better job and cut down costs. I’ve 
worked the idea all out —but I don’t know whom to take it up with.” 


a 
Je 


EMPLOYEES 


DON’T LET valuable money-saving ideas 
go to waste in your business. Provide your 
workers with an easy way—and an incen- 
tive—to put their suggestions before the 
management. This idea-book, “Turning 
Ideas Into Dollars,” 
will heip you. Just 

ce 2 a cee ee 


| OVERHEARD 

* SOMETHING TODAY 
THAT STARTED ME 
THINKING ... WE 

SHOULD ENCOURAGE 


WAYS TO SAVE 
TIME AND MONEY 


rw) ERI 


TO SUGGEST 


tg 
phir 


1 w ft 


published by Hammermill, it tells ! 


set up a simple Suggestion System to bring 


in ideas . . 
cability .. . pay rewards for them.. 


put them to work. Send for this useful an 


. test and check their practi- 


i 


timely book now. It’s free to you. Use the 


coupon below. 


IT 1S HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


| 
BOND 


. BUY BONDS EVERY PAYDAY 


Sea eeeoe=eq 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please send me — free — a copy of “Turning Ideas Into Dollars’’. 


(Please attach to, or write on, your company letterhead) 


Position... 
Bw 4-18 


a me ao oe yp on a am ne od 


ISLAND HOPPER 


Unique among the nation’s airlines 
Island Air 


company doing a flourishing winter 


1S Service, a “one-man” 
passenger and freight business among 
Ohio's islands in Lake Erie (center). 
Until 14 vears ago, when barnstorm 
ing Milton Hersberger (right) arrived 
from Indiana, travel between the 1s 


lands and Port Clinton involved ardu- 


ous and hazardous trips over the ice 


by ironclads—skiffs on runners. Hers- 
berger established a base on South 
Bass Island, landing strips on three 
other islands, started business with 
two small planes. He now has four, 
the workhorse of the quartet an old 
Ford Trimotor which not only hauls 
mail, food, and clothing but provides 


J 


——+ 


quick shipments for the winter cat 
of fish plus the output of ar 
winery which formerly clos: 
each fall. 
fants grandmothers—ha 
flown with Hersberger. The 

is $2, and the longest hops tal 
By ic] 
the fare was the same, but t 
generally took all day. 


Few islanders—wh 
OT 


about a dozen minutes . 


lished an ambitious plan for air fields 
in the Chicago region, which includes 
three counties in Indiana, three in Wis 
consin, and Ili 
he alr- 
ports by 1960 would provide one port 
for each 42,000 population group in the 
Indiana section, for each 45,000 
in the Wi and one for each 
100,000 in the Illinois segment. 

The Chicago plan calls for twelve 
major terminals to be publicly owned 
and financed partially by federal funds, 
30 smaller airports in which the three 
states aid in the development and over 
they retain measure of 

and 30 ports which 
would be developed privately and used 
for pilot training and for less experi- 
enced flyers 

Three of the major terminals would 
be within three miles to ten miles of the 
Loop: the present Municipal Airport at 
Cicero, a site in the Northwest, and a 
central terminal close to the business 
district and possibly on the lake front. 
Four major inner belt terminals within 
F the Loop and 


nine in northeastern 


Nols complete program for 72 


one 


CONMSIN area, 


which some 


control, minor 


20 miles to 40 miles of 
five outer belt airports within 40 miles 
to 60 miles would complete the twelve 
major terminals. 

@ Over the Lake—A somewhat futuristic 
air terminal with elevated runways has 
been proposed for Cleveland’s lake 
front. The runwavs would be built out 
over the lake, supported like bridges. 
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The plan calls for one long runway 14 
mu. long, parallel to the lake front. Four 
}-mi. runways would crisscross outward 
over the lake. 

The location would be convenient for 

rail and steamship connections, and 
within a few minutes drive of the center 
of the business area. Cleveland's present 
municipal airport is one of the largest 
in the world. But its distance from the 
city is a disadvantage. 
@ Near Superhighway—Detroit’s plans 
call for a new airport 2} sq.mi. in area 
with 10,000-ft. runways in the direction 
of the prevailing winds. A superhighway 
passes the proposed site and could be 
extended to the business center of the 
city. 

Considerable expansion of the Dayton 
Municipal Airport at Vandalia has been 
made at Army expense, and if the ex- 
panded portion is made available to 
the city after the war, further improve- 
ments are contemplated. 

@ Expansion Program—The Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul Airport Commission has 
made surveys leading to the conclusion 
that Wold-Chamberlain Field can be 
enlarged at a cost of $8,000,000 to meet 
commercial transport requirements for 
the Twin Cities. According to the pro- 
posed plan, Holman Field in St. Paul 
would provide special services for the 
area, including personal flying, aircraft 
sales, and state military needs. 

The project includes a reserve major 


air terminal site north of New | 
for later development and a 
secondary airports to be owned | 

or by smaller municipalities. 

e Atlanta’s Projects—Atlanta h 
airports and a naval air station. | 
have been made to expand the 
pal port by providing four 6,000-tt 
crete runways and an express hig! 
bring the field within 15 minute 
business section. ‘Twelve miles 
west of the city is Rickenbacker | 


completed in 1943, adjacent to the B 


Aircraft Corp. bomber plant at M 

Eleven miles northeast of the cit 
the naval station, kuilt on 350 a 
land owned by DeKalb County. 1 
Navy has exclusive use for the durat 
only. 

A master airport plan for Dall 
for contro] of aviation developm 
four quadrants around the city. | 
Field will be the major airport, 
new site to be selected will furni 
other major terminal. 


ali- 


The Dallas plan calls for a total of 2 


airports, eight of them to be op 
as minor ports for private flyin 
alternate plan calls for using Love 
chiefly for manufacturing and s 
work, and developing another sup¢ 
to take its place. 

@ Combined Terminal—Civic lead 
Oklahoma City have drawn plans | 
combined freight and passenger 
terminal which eventually would 
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Typical motorized hand lift truck 


GIVE YOUR 
MOTORIZED HAND-LIFT TRUCKS THIS 


10% EXTRA WORK 


CAFAC/T¥Y 


WITHOUT INCREASE IN BATTERY BOX DIMENSIONS 


HEN materials pile up, that’s when the 10% 
extra capacity built into Phileo XL Batteries 
can be a life-saver! 


In this ultra-modern storage battery designed by 
Philco, you'll find the extra reserve of power you 
need to keep your trucks on the job longer hours 
to deliver the extra wallop when needed—to hau! 
more material each day. 


Let us show you how Philco XL extra capacity 
Batteries today are solving the materials handling 
problems at crowded war plants, warehouses and 
ports of embarkation. Write for Industrial Truck Battery 
catalog. See directory for local Philco representative. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 
STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION, TRENTON 7, N. J. 


Specify 
PHILCO 


INDUSTRIAL BATTERIES 


6 cells of Philco Battery Typell XL 


. P. to 10 
H P 1.5 to 40 
cu. ft. per min. 
displacement. 


=r COMPRESSORS 


iS VITAL 


ComPRESSED air is replacing 
manpower in thousands of busy 
shops and factories everywhere. 
It is the most economical, most 
flexible, and generally useful me- 
chanical means of power trans- 
mission in use today. Wayne 
units are still available under 
Government regulations, and we 
will be glad to tell you more 
about their high efficiency and 
power saving features, as well 
as the steps required to secure 
them, if you will write us. Re- 
member Wayne products are 
backed by a Nationwide Service 
Organization ready to help you. 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 


$25,000,000. The site wou 
and the terminal 
to integrate aur 


bus, truck, and 


| acres, 
| signed 
| freight, 
ping. 
Denver has detailed 
type terminal, 


| ing 


plan 
a horseshoe s} 
| that could be expanded 
| arises. ‘The terminal would 
| into segments, each for ai 
| airline. Passengers would 
| from an airline’s w: uiting 1 
| line’s plane ramp, thus elimi 
walks that 
| minals. 
@ Help for Priyate Flyers—| 
| commercial operations will s 
sonal plane owners out of lar; 
the Cessna Aircraft Co. is ac 
nation-wide plan for the d 
| of a large number of small lan 
1,500 ft. to 200 ft. in lengt} 
| ft. to 200 ft. wide. 
| hese strips could be soddc 
| structed at small cost at any 
hamlet, according to 
idea, and could be used by fe¢ 
tors as well as private flyers. 
@ Taxation Study—A leader in 
couragement of aviation, ‘T 
Bureau of Acronautics is at \ 
| program to make the best u 


are necessary at 


spe TS 


revenues for aviation purposes. \ 


ent 


Tennessee municipal air 
self 


supporting r from funds rai 

regular state gasoline tax of 7 
State law provides that th 

aviation fuel may be used onh 
development of aeronautics. © 

| of the tax goes to the communit 
the gas is sold, the other half 

| general fund of the aviation com 
The state now has five major 
and 37 others. 

| @ Possible Solution—Tennessce’ 

| tion help for aviation is being 
by other states as the possible 
to financing postwar developm« 


WORKERS’ BUS FARES HIKED 


Just providing the buses to ha 
ployees to work, 


those of utility carriers, doesn’t « 


| Lockheed finds. 


| 


On Apr. 1, Lockheed Aircraft ‘ 


| with its own extensive private b 


| 
} 
} 
| 


tem in the Los Angeles area, rais« 
ployee fares from 124¢ to 15¢ 
from $2 to $2.40 for a 
But the fares still are lower than | 
utility fares. 

Such a nonprofit transportatio 


tem escapes regulation by the Calit 


railroad commission, but not b 
| Army. Under its contract with th« 
Dept., the company will be eligib 


recovery of the costs of the service 
Army directed that fares be raise 
cause costs have risen. 
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This is constuction blue-prinit time... it will 
— ddewmine where youll stand in the poal-war picture | 


ty wher Statement by WILLIAM MUIRHEAD, President 
r tot The Associated General Contractors of America, Inc. 


on al 
RENE EAP He A Aaa Ha iy iri te 


HE ENTIRE EXPERIENCE of the general contracting industry 

has demonstrated time and time again that sound and economical 

ileal construction starts with careful planning. 

nts This industry knows the importance of planning and the time required 
3 for preliminaries of actual construction—the financing, surveys to 

KED © determine the proper location, acquiring the site, preparing the plans, 


specifications and blueprints. LOOSE TALK 


aul ¢ The advice of the industry to citizens who have or feel a responsibility 


s be in planning for the physical needs of their communities after the war, COSTS LIVES 
end t and to business men who have the future of their businesses to 
consider, is start to plan future construction now! Don’t repeat what you hear 
Con. # The day that peace is declared, or any day sooner that conditions or know about anything vital 
us vs permit, the industry can start immediately the construction of needed : : 
to the war effort. Remember 


and worthwhile projects, and can start to create a tremendous amount 
of employment both on and off the site. But this can be done only 
if the planning has been done in advance. 


Sound planning now will save time and money when construction 
can start. It will assure jobs and business opportunities for millions 
of men when the war is over. The general contracting industry's 
entire experience points to the fact that this is blueprint time. What 
you do now will determine whether you or your competition will 
be at the head of the postwar parade! 


the enemy is listening! 
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TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown 1, Ohio 


SUBSIDIARY OF REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


ae 
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... are used in the ( 
raising and lower- ~~ 
ing operations of 
one of the largest 
floating dry docks. | 


THE MERIAM INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
* Cleveland 2, Ohio 


10932 Madison Ave. 


Specialising in aircraft 
fabrication—tail surfaces, 
junction boxes, small 
tanks, welded steel struc- 
tures held te very close 
telerance, aluminum alloy 
structures, stainless steel 
products, also special radio parts. 


AAE “A” QUALITY INSPECTION RATING 


LAVELLE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


NEWTOWN Bucks County PENNA 


GET RID OF ’EM 
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Smoker's 


B-B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


Make yewr pipe-smoking ALL pleasure. Fill 
up with Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. Avoid 
B-B JEEBIES (Bite and Burn) which lurk un- 
seen in ordinary tobaccos. Country Doctor’s 
extraordinary blending experience, the skill- 
ful selection of the choicest tobaccos plus the 
rertect moistening agent ... make possible 
this exclusive blend. Try Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. You'll like it. 


Country Doctor 
Vipe Wixtate 


Manufacturing 
Facilities 


PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write Phili 
Morris & Co., Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. v. 


PRODUCTION 


Mine to Market 


New rail connection will 
speed delivery of ilmenite and 
concentrated iron ore, promote 
Adirondack area development. 


National Lead Co., which got into the 
iron ore business as a byproduct of its 
ilmenite (titanium oxide) production in 
the Adirondacks nearly two years ago, 
will begin to deliver both ilmenite and 
concentrated iron ore by way of a new 
mine-to-market railroad connection this 
month. 

‘The new connection is a 30-mile De- 

fense Plant Corp. appendage to the Del- 
aware & Hudson, from Tahawus, N. Y., 
| location of National Lead Co.’s Mac- 
Intyre mine on Lake Sanford, to North 
Creek, terminus of an older D.&H. line 
west of Lake George. 
@ New Importance—Adirondack iron 
mines are among the oldest workings of 
their kind on this continent. But in the 
past 50 years, their output has been over- 
shadowed by the vast, easily worked iron 
deposits of the Lake Superior region. 

Adirondack ore production began to 
take a new importance in 1938, when 
Republic Steel Co. first leased the up- 
per New York ore holdings of the With- 
erbee Sherman Corp. at Port Henry. Re- 
public now has large mines operating at 
Mineville and Fisher Hill, with a con- 


centrating plant at Port Hen 
other major development at | 
tain, west of Plattsburg (may 
e To Be Concentrated—M 
Co., Cleveland, operating Clif; 
and Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp, o 
ating the Benson mines, are neighh , 
another general locality, south of 
St. Lawrence River in St. 
County. 

Republic, Jones & Laughlin, Hap, 
and National Lead together 
mine some 11,000,000 tons of iron » 
in New York state this year, fi 
will be concentrated about 
tons of high-grade sinter, contain; 
from 65% to 70% iron. Alth 
tonnage remains relatively s1 
compared with that of the Lake Sy 
rior region, which sent 84,404,852 
tons of ore down the Lakes last ye 
it is large enough to be important t 
steel industry. 

@ Reserves Ample—Iron ore rese 
the Adirondack region also are not 
though not comparable in size with: 
virtually unlimited reserves of low-g 
ore in the upper Lake Superior reg 


D. B. Gillies, vice-president of Re : 
reports that “‘ample ore exists” to ju: 


Republic’s expenditures in upper \ 
York, that 1935 estimates covering 
21,000 square miles in the iron-b 
territory placed the reserves the: 
600,000,000 gross tons of magne! 
and 2,000,000,000 tons of titanif 
ore. 

Related to Adirondack iron and 
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new fart /;, 
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Lake + | 
Georg 
D.& H RR, FO Business will 


Pushed into new importance by the 
appetites of war, iron ore mining in 


the Adirondacks, west of Lakes 
George and Champlain, and north to 
Quebec, is expected to yield 11,000,- 


60 


000 tons this year. Its postwar © 

portance, however, depends : 
whether costs can be kept on a pam 
with ore from the more easily work: F 
deposits around Lake Superior 
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| Putting FACTS 
‘where they belong! 


Too much is happening too fast for Management to risk being 
short of facts at its fingertips. What facts? Those that enable you 
to place and keep materials and parts inventories on an even keel... 
to direct job assignments for the best utilization of manpower. ..to 
avoid the pitfalls of Government contract termination... and be 
ready with a sales program geared to new marketing opportunities. 


A big order? True... but well within the ‘‘Fact-Power’’ of Kardex 
Visible Record Systems of Administrative Control. With its ex- 
clusive Graph-A-Matic signal, the ‘‘seeing eye of business’’, 
Kardex is presenting current factual information in graphic form to 
leaders in every field of industry. Kardex reveals danger spots defore 
trouble arises, pointing out the time and the place for admin- 
istrative action. Kardex means the contro! that only facts-at-your- 
fingertips can provide. Operating economies are as high as 50%. 


& 


FOR EXECUTIVES: A remarkable new 74-page book featuring in color 136 case 


] 


* at work. . . available on individual request from our nearest 


studies of ‘* Fact-Power’ 


Branch Office. Ask for your copy of ‘‘Graph-A-Matic Management Control’ 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 3, New York 


A power bucket loads titaniferous ore from surface cuts, primary phase in 
National Lead’s mining and concentrating operations near Tahawus, N. Y. 


what parallel in development, on a 


smaller scale, are magnetite deposits at 
Mount Hope, N. J., near Wharton, be- 
ing developed by Warren Foundry & 
Pipe Corp., and at Oxford and Ring- 
wood, N. J., being developed by Alan 
Wood Steel Co. 
e Growing Trend—lron ore concentrat 
ing methods that have been put into 
commercial production im the Adiron- 
dacks point up a trend, which steel men 
sav is gaining considerable headway, in 
processing ores at the point of produc- 
tion. ‘This method saves freight because 
less tonnage has to be transported in 
order to furnish an equal amount of 
iron. It also provides a hedge against 
ultimate exhaustion of the mchest ore 
deposits 

Republic, in figuring relative advan- 
tages of its Adirondack ore mining and 
concentrating, found that Lake ores,con- 
taining $1.5 metallic iron, cost $4.45 
a gross ton at lower Lakes ports, plus $1 
a ton handling and freight to the steel 
mills; a total of $5.45. Adirondack con- 
centrate, 68.5% metallic iron, costs 
$4.59 a gross ton, plus $2.66 freight to 
stecl mills, a total of $7.25. But the dif- 
ference in price was canceled by the dif- 
ference in iron content, making the price 
per unit of iron come to the same in 
each case 
@ Magnetic Process—Main advantage of 
the Adirondack product scems to be its 
acceptability by openhearth operators, 
as charging ore, and by blast furnace op 
erators, as a component for high iron 
charges to step up daily rates of produc- 
tion 

Adirondack magnetite is readily con 
centrated by what metallurgists call a 
simple wet magnetic separation process. 
Vitaniferous ore, when it produces both 
ilmenite and concentrated iron ore, di- 
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vides mining and processing expenses 
between the two. 

@ Depends on Costs—Continued large- 
scale production of iron ore in the Ad- 
irondacks, operators there say, depends 
upon keeping over-all costs in line with 
those of the Lakes region. Any increase 
in costs, such as taxes, they add, “‘might 
again relegate the Adirondack ore region 
to its former position.” 


REOPEN CARNEGIE MINE 


Revival of iron ore mining in Penn- 
svlvania, on a property near State Col- 
lege, was given a boost last week in 
a $500,000 contract between Defense 
Plant Corp. and Scotia Mining Co. 

Plans for the mine, which was first 
developed by the late Andrew Carnegie 
in 1883 and reopened last vear, in- 
clude an ore concentrating plant, a 
power line, and a four-mile railroad 
spur from State College to the mine. 


BOLTS ARE STRETCHED 


Changes in packaging specifications 
for the 105-mm. projectile presented 
Army Ordnance with a problem of find- 
ing a use for some 2,000,000 bolts made 
obsolete by the change. 

The manufacturer provided the an- 
swer. With a special machine called 
a bulldozer, the manufacturer stretched 
the ‘s-in. bolts from their original 
length of 40 in. to 44 in. The centers 
are heated before the bolts are stretched. 

A similar problem was encountered 
in modification of the packaging for 
75-mm. ammunition. Instead of stretch- 
ing the 5/16-in. bolts, the maker cut 
a number of them into 6-in. lengths, 
and these were butt-welded to the 
original 42-in, lengths. 


Lots of Veneer 


Cutbacks of war ordey. 
ease tension on the industry by 
peacetime processors can’t tak: 
advantage of the break. 


eq 


The American veneer indu 
an anomalous position. Havin 
its production of thin hard 
meet war demand for plywood 
craft, torpedo boats, etc.), the 
was in an excellent position t 
civilian markets when WPB 
orders for the first quarter of +4 
40%, and for the second qu 
40% of the remainder. 
@ They Fear a Chill—But ven 
civilian customer is the furnitur 
try, which is limited this year by \| 
to 84% of the lumber (excl 
vencers) it used in 1943 (BW-D 
’43,p36). This causes a fear am 
veneer people that furniture 
turers, who are building venec: 
tory now (they're limited to a 
month working supply, may ch 
denly when they find themselvc 
to obtain solid lumber for legs, p« 
stretchers (BW —Jan.29'44,p24 
out which the veneers are of litt 
to them 

Thus the immediate future 
veneer and plywood industries s 
depend on when the furniture 
and other civilian customers 
sume a peacetime pace in furnit 
musical instruments, juke boxes, | 
machines, and radio cabinets. 
@ Some Haven’t Finished—The cut 
doesn’t operate uniformly on all 
hundred-odd veneer plants scatter 
through the Northeast, Middle Wes 
Pacific Coast, and South, for some | 
completed work on their lend-leas 
ders, while others have not. But r 
version will be a simple proposit 
from the mechanical standpoint for ; 
of them—merely setting the knives t 
cut different thicknesses of birch, map! 
southern poplar, mahogany, and gu 
e Shot in the Arm—While man 
uses are being found for veneer and p! 
wood, the industry still relies on th 
customers to keep the ledger black- 
furniture takes about 50% of output 
normal times, pianos, radios, and ot! 
musical instruments took another 25 
But when consumer income dived d 
ing the thirties, the industry got a s! 
in the arm from the rise of the pinb 
machine and the flamboyant juke | 
e Used in Containers—Veneer is v 
cut in sheet form. Much of it is used it 
single thickness, as in baskets and boxe 
The rest of it is used either as an ex 
terior facing for other wood or as a ¢ 
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This is the Fourth of a series of advertise 


Industriol Pa 


ments presenting 


importance fo your company e future 


planning. Save this and succeeding 


advertisements os the boss f dis 


and os o guide to your planning 
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é 
leo Il 3 aT ~ 
tt 7 / { 
..e.WE’RE ALL FOR, THEM S . 
4 <=. 
; i Ry WOCLGHE falls for Your 
n : TRATO-LINERS, tear-drop cars, super- poawre LP planning : 
rake streamlined passenger trains, pre-fab houses, 
in electronic gadgets in every home, helicopters * Production methods — developed in wartime 
erp sties d ; ee = ” —increase man-hour output; pent-up buying 
pwr and many other dream products” have been power — released in peacetime — demands 
pint heralded as the stepping stones to new pros- increased production. 

, perity after the war. % The rate of 21/.% increase per year output 
uti . a | * - an-h »stablished by a 12 yez ord 
il] P Without minimizing their importance, we feel ys st yc‘ ei ‘ee pia a 
ate these things to be still pretty much in the “dream” stage. There’s reach at least 4% per year — compounded 
WV, no question in our minds that they will contribute substantially % Manufacturers must set a goal of 50% in- 
ey ') to our world of tomorrow — many of America’s great industries, creased output per man-hour every 10 years 
|) providing work and wages for millions, had their origins in the wh igen yen high _o rs national pro . 
ot ‘ ‘ 5 38 . : : : yerity and achieve its Denelits in terms oO 

ideas, experi worn iliac perity 
a vo Pr 20 — and a rs creative, imaginative men but security of jobs and wages for the greatest 
Ysit gs take time to develop. number of workers and the volume production 
for 3 The gap between wartime production and peacetime manufactur- an ae ~ en mo — . year “rn 
ves | ing will most likely be shortened by the making of prosaic things gh oyna tba er tafe Mego eager oo 
: hi P : cient — are recognized as the most effectiy 
maple <* nih - already have and use which war either suspended implements of mass production and increased 
oul or curtailed, output at lowest cost — but only continua! 
ful 
replacements with the newest and finest ma 
vin ‘ , . : ; 
z One doesn’t have to be a crystal-ball gazer to realize that the chine tools assures full productive capacit 
d ph oe mma: . - 4 I 
I pl peacetime future isn’t so unpredictable after all. Those manu- Such replacements yearly should be equal to 
he o facturers who are pointing their postwar planning to the pro- a4 4 of the total machine tool investment — 
lack- duction of quality products — in quantity — at low cost — can ot — pa wage a2 “f 
tn JF be quite sure of being among those “most likely to succeed” in "Sue weeehene geome. . ie 
othe » “ . ' e oe « SFON 
hp the peacetime to come. 1927 to 1937, according to census report 
I dur) 2°, 2¢complish that objective, machine tools — the most modern sents OU Getaied eater is sathias enole ta 
shot and advanced types — are indispensable. ratio to a total volume of 9 billion dollars’ 
inball [) For only with the most modern machine tool equipment can sae at peoturtion sneually. 
box. [| Manufacturers hope to attain or excel national industrial par — Ht Tndustriat Par — the constantly increasing 
wood [/® the vitally significant situation which all must face as sum- ‘sons per F preamnd equal to approximately 
ed in J % ™arized in the panel “Spotlight Facts for Your Future I. P. eg Read cinaaaay 
ox. Planning.” And only as industrial par is maintained or KEARNEY & TRECKER 
n ex. Fy excelled by industry as a whole can a high level of national 
com- — 4 Prosperity — its benefits in terms of jobs and wages for the CORPORATION 
; greatest number of workers — be achieved. MILWAUKEE 14 WISCONSIN 
1944 F 
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Xct's all back the attach! BUY MORE BONDS 


| 


Every product needs a periodical ‘‘check-up” to see 
that your shipments are “‘Bound To Get There”’ safer 
—that your product is packed to fight damage and 


ee 


arrive “right side up with care.” 


If your answer is ‘“‘yes’” to all of these questions 


—you can pass your shipping examination with 
flying colors — If you haven't all the answers —call 
for a ‘‘check-up” by Acme technical men —there is 
no obligation. 


| leasing the arrow which draws 
fil: 
| human. hair. 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY i 


2828 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Cross grain. 
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the furniture found in the 
Egypt is veneered. The Burea 
m: 


ot 


| neered. It is preserved in the 
the Louvre, 


Ingenious Gadget 


plastic calculators as educatio: 
medium increases; many wa 
time uses are developed. 


by 
builder, and manufactured in 
5,000 by the Perry Graf Corp., \ 
wood, Ill., is being issued to sti 
the Higgins Boat-Operators § 
New Orleans. ‘The new devi 


of 


\ 
fi 


aiding modern war producti 
drawing tiny quartz filament 
enough to test electronic micr 
under which a human hair 
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laboratory, Dr. Alois Langer att 


a piece of quartz to the arrow 
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| When the mineral approaches 
melting point, he pulls a lanva 
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ponent of layered pieces or p: 
wood consists of three or m 


ables a navigator to calculate ™ 


QUICK ON THE DRAW 


g position and heats it with a tor 


veneer that are glued tog:+ 


Use of veneers in furniture | 
the days of ancient Egypt 


ide for Louis XV of Franc 


a million francs, was e 


Value of cardboard an; 


A pocket-sized Star Clock, 
Andrew Jackson Higgins, t 


cardboard and only +4 in. sq 


medieval weapon, the cross-] 
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big as a cable. At a Westingl 


iments to 1/60 the diameter of 
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IGHWAY TRANSPORT... VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
.««. Every Sunday Afternoon NBC Network 


Supply Sergeants...Both 


upply Sergeant home from the front ... his younger brother on the farm . 
partners in providing more food for more people than in all our history. 


tlhe Army Service Forces use motor trucks by the hundreds of thousands. 


America’s farmers own and operate more than a million of them. Everything 
a farmer grows, everything a soldier or civilian eats is transported by motor 


Mruck ... some way, sometime, somewhere. 
A recent statement from the Office of 
Defense Tl ransportation emphasized 


Mast y C i y 1 >S *ks ve Oo 
ear, according to government figures, these motor trucks helped t ena ee nennaon eneeaioes 
Smove more than twelve million tons of meat, five billion dozen eggs, nearly absolutely essential to the winning of the 
3 7 jee a - a hae ' , War. Goods must reach their destinations 

tteen billion gallons of milk, over four hundred million bushels of potatoes, v0 0. 
time.” Join the U.S. Truck Conserva- 


and workers must get to their jobs... on 
illion pounds of butter, nearly four billion bushels of wheat and corn. tion Corps and keep ~ 
¢ your trucks in best Pledges 
possible condition. & og.trock &@ 


YourGMC dealer is CONSERVATION CORPS FF 


2 wo 
‘e's no question but that the farmer and his mainstay of transportation, 
o pledged to help you. 


‘tor truck, are doing their utmost to see that “‘ Food Fights for Freedom.’ 


INVEST IN VICTORY .. . BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation 


Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches. . . 
Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian ‘‘ Ducks’ 


“What do they mean— 


there’s more than one way to skin a cat?” 


2 rbd worry, Kitty, they’re 
not talking about you. 
They're talking about ways to im- 
prove and to reduce the cost of 
their postwar products. And they 
know that the use of engineered 
shipping containers is one way 
of doing it. 

~“Just boxes” are a thing of the 
past. Shipping containers are no 
longer “just boxes.”” Today, they 
perform many extra services. 


Properly designed and made, con- 
tainers become part of the product. 
Frequently, they save time and 
money on the production line. 
Often, they reduce the delivered 
cost of the product. Many times, 
they simplify both packing and 
unpacking. 

Perhaps General Box contain- 
ers Can serve you, too. It’s easy to 
find out. Just write for complete 
information today. 


THE CONTAINER ON THE 
PRODUCTION LINE: This is 
but one of the many ways in 
which a General Wirebound 
crate speeds production, saves 
assembly time and reduces cost. 

The bottom of the crate, on 
which the base of the product is 
placed, is used as a skid on roller 
conveyors. At the end of the pro- 
duction line, a ‘“‘mat’’ (the com- 
mon name for the one-piece up- 


right section which is folded to 
make the four sides) is placed 
around the product and the base 
of the crate. The top of crate is 
simply and easily put in place 
and the finished product is ready 
for shipment. 

Today, military and vital ci- 
vilian container problems are add- 
ing to General Box Company's 
“know how’ which may also be 
helpful to you tomorrow. 


General 80x COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Louisville, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 


Continental Box Company, Inc.: 


Houston, Dallas. 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS: 


——>, a 
General 
General Rock Fastener General Cleated General General 
All-Bound Box Box Fibreboard Container Nailed Box Wirebound Crate 


| calculator designating the portion of tl 


accurately his latitude and 
even without a compass. 


Clock is only one of the inge 


Graf, which originally dey 
100% to private customers 
finds 60% of its efforts goin; 
ernment contracts. Originall; 
were created for private com ini 
give away as useful remembra 
tising-or premiums, and the Wat 


the time-tried field. 

A Perry Graf device is ck 
present information graphica 
| mathematical and engineerin; 


tions, or serve as an equipment .clecto, 


Only recently has the educati 
of the mechanisms been dey 


@ They Save Time, Too—Ariy fie; 
get practice with the Perry Graf rang 
estimator game, in which a cardboa; 


plane can be moved to various <istan 
I ta 


e@ One of Many Gadgets— ¢ 4, 


board and plastic gadgets ma: Pen 


postwar market will doubtless ever 


from the “sight circle” and the com 
sponding range figures appear on th 


ag 
ka 


por 
teel 
ially 
he ¢ 
“Joor 


| chart. Different strata of clouds, thy 
| stand up as a three-dimensional weathe 
map is opened, show how the weathe 


appears to a meteorologist. 


Most of the 160 devices designed }y 
the company last year were calculate; 


constructed on the principle of thie 
tule (average price 13¢ each in lot 
10,000). 
Perry Graf, the necessary informat 


When a problem come; t 


comes with it in book or tabular fo: 


If a formula can be derived that 
solely multiplication and division 


solely addition and subtraction, it pr 


ably can be made into a calculator. 0: 


calculator was devised to contain 
information of a 400-page book 


ers of diving equipment, a decom 
sion and recompression calculator ° 
designed, which computes the 
of time a diver should allow for 
up from any depth and how 
should rest at different levels. 
hog owners is the hog feed 
tor, showing the advantages of 
feeding equipment as compared 
hand feeding. 

An equipment investment cal 
measures the advisability of invest 
new equipment, basing its result 
the effect on production, life of 
ment, hours used, and rate of de; 
tion. ‘Timely is the furnace oil rt 


| year’s fuel supply which should 1 


at any time, so that the ration m 
throughout the heating season. 
® Cocktails and Vitamins—The « 


| ment selectors run from compen 
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of cocktail recipes and vitamin proc uct 


selectors to drive selectors, which cl 
the proper pulleys, belts, clutches 
shafting for machines. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


agnetic Sweeper 


Faciory floors and similar surfaces 
Bom: to be cleared expeditiously of 
tee] pails and screws and other poten 
lly troublesome ferrous bits through 
he operation of the Stearns Magnetic 
By loor Sweeper, new product of the 


iM egpe! Bee 


PA 

Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co., 620 S. 29th 
St... Milwaukee 4. it is designed not | 
only for the protection of workers’ feet 

} and industrial truck tires, but for the re- 
covery of small tools and scrap. 

) Pushed after the manner of a lawn 
‘) mower, the unit consists essentially of 
ja permanently magnetized drum 
mounted on antifriction bearings. Since 
mits working face has a width of 18 in., 
and no power cables are required for its 
operation, it is said to be “practical for 
sweeping in and around machinery and 
yvet wide enough for fast cleaning in 
open spaces.” 


‘Double Stencil Sheets 


§ Since a single stencil sheet is usually 
} good for thousands of Mimeograph im- 
i pressions, the purpose of the new 
Double Stencil Sheet Assembly,” de- | 
veloped by the A. B. Dick Co., 720 W. | 
§ Jackson Blvd., Chicago, is obscure until 
py t is explained that it will provide all 
} papers required for shipping, inspecting, 
and billing routines without any recopy- 
ng or repeating of data. The assembly | 
sts of two stencil sheets mounted 


Py on one backing sheet. 
: peg 7 : 
9 You type all shipping and inspecting | 
§ data first. You remove the top stencil 


end it to the Mimeograph dupli- 
for reproducing any number of | 
; that may be necessary for ship- | 
t and inspection. The second sten- 
held until billing data become avail- 
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AKE office help happier and more 
efficient by getting rid of distracting 
noise demons with a ceiling of Cushion- 

tone. The cost is probably less than you'd Fa 
expect—let your Armstrong contractor Fail 
prove it. 484 deep holes in each 12”x  * le — 
12” unit absorb up to 75° of all noise 
striking the ceiling. Cushiontone can be 
repainted without loss of efficiency. 
FREE BOOKLET tells all. For a copy and name of 
your nearest contractor, write to Armstrong Cork 
Company, 3004 Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pa, 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


makers of 
and Asphalt Tile 


Made by the 
Armstrong’s Linoleum 


Filing the stainless steel blades of a huge steam turbine for a 
destroyer is a delicate and awkward operation. Since some of the 
blades form a concave shape, a special file was needed. It had to be 
perfectly cut and then curved, with no warp resulting after the 
hardening process. Somebody suggested, ‘‘Disston could make 
it." And Disston did—with excellent results. 


Why is it that so many of the different and difficult jobs go to 
Disston? Because engineers know that Disston can do it! A 
hundred and more years of experience help a lot. So do Disston’s 
fine steels, its special machines... and the skill in the hands of 
our craftsmen. They vow that no ordinary workmanship can 
ever bear the Disston trade mark. 


That's equally true of our standard tools—files and rasps, wood 
and metal cutting saws, hack saw blades, tool bits and machine 
knives. In fact, anything which bears the Disston name is a tool 
you can use with confidence. 


Disston has the engineering ingenuity, the experience, the steels 
and the skill to give you better tools with longer life ! For informa- 
tion on tools, write Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 428 Tacony, 
Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 


able, whereupon you add 
| data already typed on the 
| and run off copies needed f 
Advantages claimed are 
resulting in reduction of 
as many as five to a sin 
quicker matching of paps 
tion of error, and faster 1 
| goods.” ‘There might als 
| vantage in the regular rum 
cator work—that of having 
used, duplicate in the event 
to the original stencil. 


| Precision Try Squares 


New Industrial Try Squ 
oped by the Thomas Tool ¢ 
Co., Pontiac, Mich., in seven 
+ in. to 16 in., promise high 
Uprights are polished tubes of 
steel, said to resist distortion ; 
vide line accuracy when they at 
| into tangency with work. — 


Dry Extinguisher 


Bottled carbon dioxide ga 
triple role in the new “All-Out 
tinguisher, acting as a propel! 


undisclosed composition, as a < 


for the air space between the fire fight 


and the fire, and to a lesser exter 
an extinguisher in its own right 
unit, which is manufactured b 
National Powder Extinguisher Co 
Rockefeller Pl., New York 20, 
signed especially for putting out 
that involve cither flammable 1 
such as gasoline or alcohol, or ek 
equipment, or both. It weighs or 
lb., fully charged. 

The powder, which is said to 
nonconductor of clectricity and ‘! 
less to humans and delicate, m¢ 
ized parts of motors or machi 
forms a “dense, fire-smothering 
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dry, chemical, extinguishing powder 
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cet ARE Shula caiied acca a 


Rey; bern beat - ~you cated aught 70 


G7 to Know each other. ‘i 


We'd be so good together. 

A natural, you might say. You as 
Advertising Manager of Swift & Co. 
and me—a typical Cosmopolitan 
reader. 

Typical, in this case, means that 


) I'm young—under 35—married— 


got two children (both angels!) 
—and one dog. I love the good things 
of life. You know—good clothes, a 
lovely home and—TI set a right hand- 
some table. And—lI’ve got more 
money to spend. 

On Swift Meats ... and Premiura 
Hams and Bacon...and Pard...and 


all the rest of the Swift products. 


Now—d’ya see what I mean, Mr. 


Beatty? 
So nice and young! 
I’m young enough to still be looking 
for brands I’m going to stick to. 
Young enough to TRY whatever 
sounds good to me. And what sounds 
good to me is usually the BEST. Which 
I can afford to buy. 
Do I add up? 
Add up? I pile up! The majority of 
us Cosmopolitan readers are under- 
35’s. That’s a lot of young folks. 
Cosmopolitan, I suspect, goes out 

to get us. Has us plunking down 35¢ 
each month because the stories are 


[/osmopolitan 


GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING! 


so darn good. On a high level, too. 
Why, last year alone, I read 12 best- 
sellers in Cosmopolitan! 

So you see — 
I’ma reading kind of girl. I read ads, 
too. I’m not just saying this to lure 
you. I really do read ’em. Ask anyone 
who advertises in Cosmopolitan. 


Cosmopolitan Readers are YOUNG! 


Cosmopolitan is where 
you'll find that 


Always h 
@ve had__ 
yey have now. 
can expect 
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% When you move air, everything in it 
comes right along, too. Dirt, vapor, 
pollens, even germs and spores, 


Every change of air at least doubles 


the amount of these particles entering 
a room, a plant or an office. At least, 
because moving air carries with it many 
impurities that are undisturbed in 
quiet air. 


The point is that wherever air is set in 


motion, a dust problem is created. 


Whether this air is used to ventilate 


a cabinet or condition a building, Air- 


Maze can prov ide the filters exactly 


suited to the installation and con- 


ditions. For special applications, the 


experience of our engineers, who have 


specialized in air filtration for nearly 20 


Vears, Is at your service. 


Air-Maze 


Send now for the new 


AGC-144. 


Catalog, 


Representotives in Principal Cities *¢ 


= . ee — — rn -~ 


SPECIALISTS 


Pushing Air Around 
is a DIRTY BUSINESS 


Special Purpose Air Filters 


IUMIDIFYING 
Where it is de- 
sirable toincrease 
humidity in order 
to reduce static 
electricity, to permit easier hand- 
ling of materials, or to cool by 
evaporation, Air-Maze has 
special filters available. 
* * * 
OIL SEPARATING —oil separator 
panels remove entrained oil and 
other liquids from air. For appli- 
cation in ex- 
haust sys- 
tems used in 
connection 
with cool- 


ants, cutting 


oils, degreas- 
ers, ete, 


Send us your problem for our 
engineering recommendations. 


AIR-MAZE CORPORATION * CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


~~ 


IN AIR FILTRATION 


In Canada: Williams & Wilson, Lid., Montreal, Toronto, Quebec, Windsor 


oy 


over a flaming area up to 
positing an “‘insulating film ¢ ' 
surfaces of metal containers 
ing to “guard against refla 


small steel bottle containing he ¢ 
(right) is easily replaced or reed fry 
a larger container; the powde: ontaiy 
(left) has a large top opening ! _ refijjy 
quickly if necessary during th progr. 
of a fire. Once the valve 0: the » 
bottle is turned on, the cont: || of & 


extinguisher is entirely by th 
on the fan-shaped nozzle 


THINGS TO COME 


Orange-colored indicati 
warning lights will replac« 


of the more familiar red 
postwar electric applianc: 
electrically driven equipment for 
the home, office, store, and f 
tory A spot of glowing 

will show that any electri 


mailing machine, cash regist 
machine tool is and 
to do its chore. A similar sp 
reveal instantly and exactly 
of a eroup of fuse 
blown.” <eason sis pl 
rather than esthetic, in that 1 


on” 


one 


ture neon glow lamps give off | 
that characteristic color. Furt | 


reasons include: ruggedness, 

life of 3,000 hours or mor 

ceedingly low current consi 
tion, virtually heatless operat 
and usefulness on either a. 
d.c. circuits. 


When spraying time comes to | 
Victory gardeners this season, 
a million of them will be able to | 
get new spraying equipment. ‘|! 
Office of Civilian Defens« 
authorized the conversion of that 
many stirrup pumps, originally | 
manufactured for extinguishing | 
incendiary bombs, to insecticide | 
sprayers by the addition of 
plastic nozzles. | 
| 
| 
| 


You probably won't walk 
leather or rubber or plastics wh 
strut forth in 


vou next season | 
sport shoes, for the soles 
more likely to have been mold 
from combinations of two or m« | 


of the materials. Shredded leath 
recombined with plastics un 
pressure, will be favored by sor 
shoe manufacturers. Others w 
lean toward still newer soles 

blended vinyl plastic and synthet 
rubber which promise longer we 
longer “‘flex life,”” and greater wal 
ing ease than soles of either mat 
rial used separately 
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“CAN A MICRO SWITCH 
FEEL THE BUFFALO ON 
A NICKEL?” 


One manufacturer asked for a tiny electric switch, sensitive 
enough to “feel the buffalo on a nickel.” 


Your electrical switching problems may not involve buffalo 
nickels. If, however, you do have use for a switch which must 
be precise and reliable through millions of operations, which 
must be highly sensitive or resistant to severe vibration, then a 
compact, easy-to-install Micro Switch should do your job. There 
are more than 2400 combinations of electrical and mechanical 
characteristics, housings and actuators from which to choose. 


The experience of our engineers, who have fitted Micro Switches 
into every type of fighting equipment, into the lightning-fast 
instruments which handle V-mail, into vital war production lines 
throughout industry, can help you with your design problems. 
Let this practical experience work for you. 


If you are designing new products or improving your present 
products, or looking for new selling features, it is to your advan- 
tage to know all about Micro Switch. If you purchase electrically 
controlled industrial equipment, farm machinery, household ap- 
pliances or fine instruments, look for Micro Switches in them. 
Their use is assurance of superior design. 


We shall be glad to send as many copies of Micro Switch hand- 
book-catalogs as you may require. 
Micro Switch Corporation, Freeport, Illinois « Branches: 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


(11) « 4900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland (3) + 11 Park Place, New York City (7) + 1709 
W. 8th St., Los Angeles (14) « Sales & Engineering Offices: Boston + Hartford 


The basic Micro Switch is a thumb-size, feather-light, plastic en- 
closed, precision, snap-action switch, Underwriters’ listed and rated 
at 1200 V.A., at 125 to 460 volts a-c. Capacity on d-c depends on 
load characteristics. Accurate repeat performance is experienced 
over millions of operations. Wide variety of basic switches and 
actuators meets requirements varying from high vibration resistance 
to sensitivity of operating force and motion as low as 2/1000 Oz. 
In. Many types of metal housings ore available. 


BUY ALL THE BONDS YOU CAN 


The trademark MICRO SWITCH Is ovr property and identifies switches made by Micro Switch Corporation 


Made Only By Micro Switch Corpora _ . . Freeport, Illinois, U.S. A: 


**Man most likely 


That's what the yearbook said, 

Class of '41. Tonight, he wouldn't 
bet on it... He sits in his “office”. .. 
watches his charts, and worries . . . Final 
navigation training flight—a thousand 
miles in three legs, daylight and dark. 
The first leg started in the late afternoon, 
headed out to sea. The sun’s down, and 
a million stars salt and pepper the sky. 
Points A and B are mere coordinates 
in the dark, 300 miles apart... 

He studies charts and compass, shoots 
the stars again, calls for a check on drift. 
A flare is dropped . . . The bored pilot 
“trundling a damn baby carriage for 
infant navigators” swings the plane back 
over the flare. Looking through his drift 
meter, the “infant navigator” calls for a 
slight course correction. He goes over his 
calculations . . . eyes his wrist watch. 
This is point A—or it never will be! 


@NOTHER two hours of decimals and 
doubts, checks and rechecks, brings point 
B, and the third leg. The sea fogs up. 
Three times he figures Estimated Time of 
Arrival, finally reportstothepilot. Nothing 
to do now but wait, while fateful minutes 


to succeed... 


99 


pass, and gas gauges drop steadily . . . 

Suddenly the mist breaks, the moon 
comes out. Point C, coastwise town and 
problem’s end, is black and silver ahead 

“Okay kid, you're a navigator”, says 
the pilot ... And then the plane becomes 
a lovely thing. The two engines seem to 
raise their roar in congratulation, after 
seven hours aloft—triumphant over 
chance and danger! 


WWMany of the bi-motored trainers 
that school Air Force pilots, navigators 
and bombardiers are powered by engines 
made by Jacobs... engines that run full 
throttle more time than those in combat 
service, deliver dependably day after day, 
stand up without major overhaul three 
times as long as specifications called for, 
serve well both airmen and taxpayers! 
Leading manufacturer today of opens 
in the medium power class, 
Jacobs will have much to 
offer tomorrow to both 
aviation and industry. 
Remember the name... 
Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 


| WAR BUSINESS 


‘CHECKLIS 


A digest of new 
=. affecting 


r 


>derd 


Orities 


price control, and transp¢ :tatig, 


ee, 
Increased Civilian Supp 
Under WPB Order L-140-a, 


non-nickel stecl 
made available for such types ¢ tler 
were formerly made of this mat« 


stainless has 


ished product, however, will ni im of 
rctailer for sevcral months, WPB e Vil 
Domestic ice refrigerator product 2 sen 
established by WPB for the s« 4 apy 
of 1944 show an increase of e out 
over estimated first-quarter pro E ha 
new quotas include 14,660 icc pri 
\ wider variety of sizes of enan Inc 
pans and pots, pus basins, bedp pri 
strument trays will result from the 
ment to WPB Order L-30-b, wl tw 
production of enameled dippers the 
covers for enameled steam-table it 
The amount of metal which a m are 
may use in tire chain for passenge: wi 
been raised from 16% to 24% of 101 
weight used in all tire chain sol bh 
during the base vear ended Mar i by 
increased farm tractor tire chain <1 Pr 
\uthorized by WPB Order 1 p Ps 
imended Restrictions on but ‘ s) 


ire removed and permitted prod 
operated wood and specia 
saws is increased by amendment to $ 


Il of WPB Order L-157 


manually 


cx 

. . *,* of 
Relaxation of Priorities | 
Restrictions on copper and coy S ot 
alloy are cased by Order L-9-c, as a , Ww 
to permit their use in five essenti sD 


where substitutes have proved im] 
amendment to WPB Order L-2¢ 
some copper and copper-base alloy f 

izer equipment; Schedule V, Order L-4 
as amended, allows limited product 
copper ball cocks for plumbing fixti 

A more liberal use of stecl in reinforced ¢ 
crete buildings is effected by amendn 


WPB Dircctives 8, 9, and 29. ... \ n 
Order L-111,. as amended, lifts rest 
on the use of ball bearings and oth« 


‘tecl products in swivel bearings and 
of specified hand trucks and dollies. 


view of the adequate supply of Japanes 
tissue and the availability of a sul j 
W PB has revoked its Order L-297 


ng that material All restrictions 
of steel permitted in making in 
fronts, and doors for safety switch 
panel boards, and service entrances 
moved by amendment to WPB 
L-315 Larger supplies of Sitka 
ind Noble fir for aircraft purposes ha 
to revocation of WPB Order M-22 
stricting aircraft grades of western hemlock 
substituted for spruce and fir when 

of these were tight. . . . WPB’s Che: 
Bureau has announced that restrictior 


gage 


CaSCS, 
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_ are greatly relaxed. . . . To meet 
demands for wrenches, controls on 
‘ | types and sizes are eased by Sched- 
7 , Order L-216, as amended. 


Excise Tax 


to make easier the retailer’s job of in- | 
gz consumers about the new federal ex- | 


forn 
cise tax, the methods of showing the tax 


pW —Apr.8'44,p57) have been simplified 
for certain articles. This OPA action broad- 
ens the earlier ruling to cover toilet prepara- 
Supplemental Order 85.) 


Cotton Textiles 


As part of the price-production program 
of Economic Stabilization Director Fred M. 
Vinson to insure production of enough es- 
sential and low-end textiles and wearing 
apparel, cotton textile manufacturers whose 
output 1s subject to WPB control and who 
have not yet received help may get individual 
price adjustments upon application to OPA. 
Increases will be enough at least to bring 
prices up to the cost of making and selling 
the goods; a producer who isn’t earning 
twice as much as his average earnings in 
the vears 1936-1939 may be allowed an ad- 
ditional 2% profit. If his current carnings 
are less than 4.7% or 5.7% for yarn and 
woven goods respectively, he is also eligible 
for the 2% increment. Manufacturers af- 
fected by this OPA action are those covered 
by Revised Price Schedule Maximum 
Price Regulation 11, MPR 33, Revised 
Price Schedule 35, RPS 89, MPR 118. 
Supplementary Order 86.) 


Steel 


More than 250,000 tons of idle and 
excess stocks of steel are listed with regional 
ofices of WPB. Producers who are short 
of steel should apply to their WPB regional 
ofice. If the office approves, in accordance 
with Priorities Regulation 13, this steel may 
be purchased without being charged to al- 
lotment totals. 


Gasoline Rationing 


Victory gardeners are again granted spe- 
cal gasoline rations—enough for 300 miles 
of travel—to get to their garden plots this 
summer, if the garden and the gardener 
mect conditions specified by the OPA. 
(Amendment 115, Ration Order 5C.) 

Representatives of cligible farm organiza- 
tions whose purpose is to increase food pro- 
duction may get as much gas as they need 
for their work, as a result of an OPA ruling 
that classifies these workers as “essential.” 
Amendment 116, Ration Order 5C.) 


Transfer of Quotas and Ratings 


Production quotas generally are transfer- 
rable only when a business is transferred as a 
going concern or when the transfer is author- 
zed by WPB. This ruling, however, does 
not prevent transfers of allotments in con- 
nection with authorized production sched- 
ules as allowed by paragraph (j) (1) of CMP 
1. A person who owns several establish- 
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pias!) naphtha, used chiefly in protective 


This is not 


TS 


= er 


the house 


plastics will build 


You will never see postwar houses of 
plastics tumbling from some giant mold- 
ing press like this. 

In fact, you won't see plastics used as 
primary structural materials—as lumber, 
steel, brick and concrete are used today. 
But you will see a lot of plastics in post- 
war houses. 

You will probably recognize them first 
in relatively small, non-structural or 
semi-structural units where they will be 
used in their more familiar molded or 
extruded forms. 


For example, you will undoubtedly see 
durable, colorful building hardware and 
lighting fixtures molded from Monsanto’s 
Resinox, Resimene and Lustron plastics. 
You may also see such innovations as 
continuous strip electrical outlets ex- 
truded from Monsanto’s tough, rubber- 
like vinyl plastics to replace those indi- 
vidual floor sockets which are never 
exactly where you want them. 

Plastics will prove most useful to postwar 
home builders, however, in combination 
with traditional materials where you 
may not immediately suspect their 
presence. 

For example, Resinox and Resimene 
plastic glues will contribute to new types 


* * * 


The broad and versatile family of Monsanto Plastics 
includes: Lustron polystyrenes * Monsanto viny ! 
acetals « Nitron cellulose nitrates « Fibestos cellu- 
lose acetates « Opalon cast phenolics « Resinox 
phenolics « Resi melamines. Forms in which 
they are supplied include: sheets + rods « tubes 
molding compounds « castings « industrial resins 
coating compounds +« Vuepak rigid, transparent 
packaging materials. 


of strong, weather-resistant plywoods 
for smoothly contoured walls, built-in 
cabinet-work and graceful, molded ply- 


wood furniture. 


As one more of many possible examples, 
stainproof, washable fabrics coated with 
Monsanto vinyl plastics will be available 
for colorful, long-wearing furniture coy 
erings, draperies, shower curtains and 
even table cloths. 

In short, the common sense, practical 
possibilities of plastics in postwar home 
building and furnishing are exciting 
enough without indulging in Sunday 
supplement fantasies. 


Gees = 


If you are interested in exploring these 
possibilities further, you will find 
Monsanto’s research and development 
men well equipped to talk facts on one 
of the largest, most versatile groups of 
basic plastics offered by any one manufac 
turer. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Springfield, Mass. 


MONSANTO | 
PLASTICS - 


. a 


« At that time, it cost $20 to make 100,000 
units of penicillin...enough for a frac- 
tional dosage. But within the past year, 
new production techniques developed by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture have 
greatly stimulated output — and brought 
down the cost to $4.75 per 100,000 units. 


HETHER it’s speeding the develop- 

ment of new life-saving penicillin, or 
streamlining an established processing 
operation, Foxboro Indicating, Record- 
ing and Control Instruments are per- 
forming a multitude of cost-reducing 
jobs for many kinds of industries today. 

Countless manufacturers have 
learned to depend on the precision and 
efficiency of Foxboro Instruments. 
Wherever critical temperature, pres- 
sure, or flow is concerned, they know 


For saving lives and pointing a way 
to pare your production costs! 


4 


/ Magic is the word for penicillin, the new 
miracle drug that saves fighting men 
from terrible death through wound in- 
fection. Yet, it was not until early 1943 
that penicillin was put into commercial 
production—and then only in small 
quantities by laboratory-type methods. 


fay 


Extraction of penicillin from living mold 
cultures is a tricky process, involving 
rigid control of low temperature and high 
vacuum evaporation. It has been Fox- 
boro’s privilege to provide the vital con- 
trol intruments which have made possi- 
ble increased output of urgently needed 
penicillin at rapidly diminishing costs. 


they can always count on these instru- 
ments to eliminate guesswork, simplify 
supervision, and keep quality “on its 
toes.” The Foxboro Company, 120 
Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass. 
Also Montreal, Canada. Branches in 
principal cities. 


FOXBORO 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


ments may distribute his quota a 
is he likes, unless he acquired h 
the transfer of a going busin 
restrictions apply to preference 
In cases when a going busin 
ferred, quotas, ratings, allotment 
thorizations belong to the new 
vided that the operation is to 
substantially the same unit that it 


the transfer. When a_ busines 
up, WPB must determine the 
of quotas. (Priorities Regulati 


umended.) 


lron Ore 


Sellers of “merchant” ore in Lal 
Superior region may make adjustal 
agreements with buyers pending O} 
on the industry’s request for his 
ceilings on iron ore produced in \ 
Wisconsin, and Michigan. Accordi 
order, prices—not to exceed the 
prices in effect when the ore is « 
may, after deliverv, be increased 
maximum price finally established 
Order 7 under Section 3 of Revis« 
tion 113.) 


Mine and Smelter Maintenance 


lo simplify paper work involv 
viding essential maintenance and recy 
to domestic mines and smelters, W | 
sct up a quarterly quota system, 
the use of maintenance and repair parts 
corresponding quarters of 1943. A red 
tion of 28,000 applications annually ; 
pected as a result. (Preference Rating Order 
P-56 


Fountain Pens and Pencils 


Quarterly quotas for fountain pens and 
mechanical pencils have been assigned 


| specified companies for the second quarter 
| of 1944. Total production will be al 
the same as the output for the first quarter 


but small manufacturers (whose 1943 pr 
duction was than 100,000 pens and 
pencils) are getting a larger percentage than 
bigger companies. Separate quotas are 6 
tablished for civilian and for military order 
Restrictions on the use of zinc, iron, ste 
and stainless steel have been removed, thoug 
the use of copper and rubber is still 

trolled. (WPB Order L-227, 


less 


as amended 


West Coast Logs 


Ceiling prices on West Coast logs of t! 
grades used by pulp mills have been 
creased by OPA by amounts ranging fr 
$1 to $4 per 1,000 ft., log scale. Partu 
compensation for the increases is provide 
by decreases recently effected in aircraft 
grades of hemlock logs, and, in the ne 
amendment, in prices for certain grades 0! 
Sitka spruce. (Amendment 12, Revise 
Regulation 161.) 


Automotive Parts 


low 


Prices for used automotive parts, fi 
ing those set for rebuilt ones, are com 
puted by a new method under an OPA 
ind 


amendment that establishes wholesale 
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fae Seas oo KK 


The ELECTRO-MATIC’s magic 
brain that helps fight “Sudden 
Death” is the group of 

7 RCA electron tubes shown top 
rear: 2 full-wave high-vacuum 
rectifiers (RCA 6X5-G), and 5 
thyratrons (RCA 885). 


work 
“Dead Man s Corner.” 
Few people still remember it as that. But 
the little Reilly girl whose father was the 


HIS morning on your way to 


you drove past 


traflic cop there until they brought him 
.the mother oft 
Dick Stone who drove the truck for 


Clark’s...BenThompson swidow.*Thev ll 
never think of it by any 


home one night, dving 


other name 


Today these danger pots are growing 
device- like 


trailic re 


sale through electronic 
the Ele tro-Mati« 


de veloped by Automat Signal 


vulator 


Corp. 


Buried below the pavement at busy 
intersections Is a ser tive maynetic 
detector coil that clocks traflie on each 
approaching highway and flashes the 
information to a master control center. 
Here, through the magie of RCA electron 
tubes, the volume, speed. and direction 
of traflie. 

, 


cars waiting, probabilities of arrival are 


spacing of vehicles, number of 


a automatically anal ed and the one 
correct solution instantly put inte opera- 


tion through proper trafhe light signals 


*hictitious names, Of course, 


Direct Traffic! 


at each converging highway. 

These control devices have 
accidents substantially, cut dow 
ing time on the red light. and in 
the capacity of over burdened 
sections, 

If vour community could benef 
such a system, ask your los 
Committee to get in touch with 4u 


Signal ( orp.. Norwalk. Conn 


And if you believe electronic 
some counting sorting mea 
control jot 
ter, taster more aceur 
existing method arite 
gladly refer vou to the 
facturer best fitted to s 
tube engineers then 
to help you fo 
electronic equipment 1 
fountain-head of moder 
is RCA. So merely write 
problem, to RCA. Commerei 
ing Section, 604 South 5th St.. Ha 


New Jersey. 


@ You believe in preventive maintenance 
to keep machinery in service and operating 
at top efficiency. 

Well, why not preventive maintenance 
for human beings...such as the automatic, 
heating that Modine 
Unit Heaters provide? 


even-temperature 


Modines mean more than just comfort- 
able working conditions. Modines mean 
uniform warmth and air circulation with- 
out hot blasts or chilling drafts. Modines 
mean decreased susceptibility to colds... 
colds that, when neglected, too often lead 


to serious illnesses. 


Modine Unit Heater heating helps keep 
workers healthy avd happy. That’s pro- 


duction maintenance, too. 


Get Modine Catalogs 143-A and 143-B 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1740 RACINE STREET © RACINE, WISCONSIN 


AND AFTER THE WAR 


or 
$, Markets, 


Store 
offices, Banks: 


Garages: etc. 


Look in vour phone 


book for Modine 
oe representative's 
> mam ~"* Where to 

Buy It” section. 


HORIZONTAL 
DELIVERY MODEL 


UNIT HEATERS 


retail rates at 75° of the price for 
when new if no rebuilding is 


th part 
needed, and at 
30% of the original price if the part must 


be rebuilt before using. As much as 3 

of the maximum selling price may be added 
to compensate for the manufacturer 
federal excise tax; this is to be designate 


is “special handling wthorized b 
OPA” and is not to be represented as th 
exact amount of the tax. 


Regulation 453.) 


Crude Oil 


\ new method of fixing maximum pri 
for crude oil that meets standard commercia 


charge 


Amendment 3 


ished pb 
pa 
I 


will 4 


OPA Regulation 52 
rts of the country; prices for 
| imnounced later. . S 
irc allowed | 
when present pl 
OPA Amendment 


of oleomargarine 
mum pu cs 


production 


mentary Regulation 15 Am 
Regulation 289 establishes 5] 
ind-cents ceiling prices for | ull 1 
milk products and canned 

densed milk at all wholesale 
Processors of a special type of 
soybean oil meal that is used in 
hesives have been granted an in 

per ton to insure a_ reasonabk 


margin (Amendment 3, Regulat 


fuel-oil specifications has been put int 
effect on sales of oil direct to consumer Other Priority Actions 
principally railroads and industries). Seller 
—except retailers, who are not covered— Uhe poultry freeze order (Foo 
must apply for maximum prices to th tion Order 91) which has provided 
OPA regional office nearest the buyer’ for with $8,000,000 Ib. of 
storage plant. Prices will be in line with fowl has been terminated, since 
those set for fuel oil, which are general] inal requirements have been n 
higher than prices for crude oil. Amend met Ultra-fine precipitate ilci 
ment 4, Regulation 88 carbonate, uscd to give tensile st t 
rubber, has been placed under 
Other Price Actions control to mect the mounting d 
the rubber program (WPB Orde: 
Increases in ceiling prices for jobber sal WPB Order M-91, as amend 
of stock millwork, varying from 1.2% to — lishes production controls over all  cott 
5.8% above current price ceilings, are estab duck fabrics 15 in. or more in widt 
a 


str ay 
* ? 


“PR SD 


.. — 
Atwood Vacuum Machine Industrial G Mfg. ( Reichel & Drews, Inc 
Co Chicago, I Chicag Il 
Auburn, Ind ativsedtenal ( Remington Rand, Inc 
Balloffett Dies & Nozzel ¢ Chicag 1 Syracuse, N. Y 
Guttenberg, N. J Ithaca Gun ¢ 5 h Devices 
Bendix Aviation C Ithaca, N. ¥ Philadelphia, Pa 
Sidney, N. Y Kresky Mie Melvin I Smith Lal 
Chicago Bridge & Tron ( Petaluma, ‘Cal Kane, Pa 
(Two plants) Lion Oil Refining ¢ Oza Sparing Bros. Machi 
Construction Machinery ( Ordnance Works Mew adlerd Macs | 
‘at ‘ ] orac rk 
cata Phat - oe nen, At The Standard Produ ( 
Danly Machin Specialties, Littelfuse, Inc Cleveland. Ob 
Inc Chicago, Ill : 
Cicero, Ill Sacktaet Bets ; ~ rling E g e g ( 
Electric Sprayit C West Conshohock | rkhamste : n 
Sheboygan, Wis Matieesl Union Ra ( us Hoffman Ma 
torn 
Enterprise Engine & Fou Lansdale, Pa p hk nai N. ¥ 
dry Co Naval Ordnance P! a 1 
San Francisco, Calif ertorp Corp Vincennes Steel 
Evans Products Co Forest Park, I! Vincennes, Ind 
Detroit, Mich. Pittsburg-Midwa Coal Mis Westinghouse Electric & M 
Ford Motor Co ing Co Ce : 
Ypsilanti, Mich. Baxter Springs, Kar Buffalo, N. ¥Y 
General Aniline «& Film Ray-O-Vac ( Blake Mfg Western Electri Inc T 
Corp Co. type Cory 
Grasselli, N. J. Clinton, Mass Chicago, II! 
(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence 
production announced prior to this new list will be found in previous issues of Business Week 
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N hundreds of plants today, many 15 to 25-year 
} j ' ; 


old Acme-Gridley multiple spindle automatics 


are in service. These machines were pulled out of 


F iy = N retirement only because of war demands. They are 


OU D effective but not very efficient—shoul!d be retired. 
~ H L There are hundreds more of modern Acme 
f 


Gridley automatics making munitions and other wat 
: 
ho il parts, machines perfectly capable of postwar jobs 
caleit 4 
3 BE after they have been retooled and reconditioned. 
} Fs 
Then there are the brand new Acme-Gridley 
cotton # 
RE F [RED > automatics, both bar and chucking types, ready to 
— > & 


start from scratch making parts to new production 


standards, faster and at lower cost than ever before. 


So, it’s the simple economics of competition, the 


fight for lower cost, that fixes the retirement age of 


machines for postwar parts output. 


ee econ era eat ane Sao ee atte S 


If you have obsolete Acme-Gridleys they should 


be retired- —scrapped, If yours are recent war-worn 


models they must be retooled and reconditioned. 


For your protection and profit we offer the services 


of trained men. men who actually built and tooled 
ACME-GRIDLEY AUTOMATICS 


maintain accuracy at the . 
highest spindle speeds the machines, ready to work with you on a guar 
and fastest feeds modern : . 
cutting tools can withstand. 


anteed production basis. 


CLEVELAND ° OHIO 


5 

Wireamlined trains and modern kitchen ranges are 

relative to old style trains and ranges—they are beautiful. 
Their beauty is functional—and extremely practical. It gets extra fares for the 

railroads 


objects of art?’ But 


and for stove manufacturers—sales. 

In tooth brushes, washing machines, electric irons and refrigerators, no less than 
in cars and radios, beauty is a force that moves people to favor one product over 
others of its class. 

That's why these products advance—by successive redesignings—from crude be- 
ginnings to ever greater symmetry, grace of line, proportion, attractiveness of color 
and finish. Beauty, as their manufacturers know, sELLs! 

And the beauty of a simple package, strikingly designed (Ritchie has proved again 
and again) no less than the beauty of a fancy one—helps a product sell. 

That is why in every Package by Ritchie—whether it contains a cosmetic or in- 
dustrial taps—you will always find, in its lines, in its proportions, color or general 


design, a strong eye-pleasing quality . . . elements of beauty! 


PACKAGES BY RITCHIE PROVE THAT BEAUTY SELLS 
HOW TO KEEP PACE WITH SPEEDED PACKAGE PROGRESS. Many a good 
pre-war package is already obsolete. Vastly improved materials, methods and 
machinery have not only simplified problems of structure, production and 
cost, but have brought new conceptions of design—for quality-impression, for 
evye-appeal, for beauty that setts. Call on Ritchie for help on any package 
problem—to lower production costs of your present package, to improve its 


design, or to create a new, better-selling package. Write us today. 


w. Cc. AND COMPANY 


8806 BALTIMORE AVENUE CHICAGO 17 


Set-Up Paper Boxes 
Fibre Cans 


Transporent Packages WEW YORK © DETROIT © LOS ANGELES © ST. LOUIS © MINNEAPOLIS 
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Going to Town 


American Home Produc 
reaps profits from expansion iy 
new fields. Brush’s leadershic 
revitalizes unique company. 


Stockholders of the American I} 
Products Corp., at their 18t! 
meeting this week, came prey 
hear the sad news that a ripe p 
almost fallen into their alrea 
flowing basket. For they had 
heard that, after long negotiati 
chase of the Norwich Pharmacal ( 
was not deemed practical. 
@ Not Too Disappointed — Norwi 
which earned $849,000 on a $12.3 
000 gross in 1943, would have 
juicy addition to American 
rapidly growing list of subsidia 
panies which cover a wide field of 
food, and home products ranging 
way from penicillin to floor m¢ 
Stockholders weren't too bad 
pointed though, because net profit 
climbed over 14% to $4,896,0! 
all-time peak, despite over $8,3 
federal taxes and deduction fron } 
earnings of $550,000 for a posty 
justment reserve. Gross sales last 
reached $89,745,000, a 41% 
the previous year. 
@ New Course Successful—The 
holders were pleased, too, that the 
pany’s absorption of some 40 
companies in the last decade has t 
what was once primarily a patent 
cine outfit into one of the nation’ 
est factors in the “ethical” drug 
and a big supplier of food specialti 
Equally important, the manag 
could point to substantial expansi 
1943 in the company’s output of ethi 
drugs (products primarily sold to 
stores for resale on doctor's pre 
tions) and food specialty divisions as 
result of judicious purchases of well ¢ 
tablished concerns in these fields. Mar 
agement could boast <lso that, for ¢! 
first time in the company’s history, w 
over 50% of annual sales volume w 
provided by these lines alone and 15 
by household products, only 33% | 
proprietary drugs, cosmetics, and det 
tifrices. 
e It Changes Sights—This diversification 
record is even more outstanding bec 
when the company founded 
years ago, the main interest of its man- 
agement then was to combine in ont 
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i 
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Sky Snakes 


Look again. Those sinuous white shapes 
are neither serpents nor ribbons of con- 
fetti. They're condensed vapor trails in 
the dark, frosty blue of the upper air. 


The straight ones flow back from the 
engines of Boeing Flying Fortresses. If 
you look closely at the others—the twist- 
ing, writhing, climbing ones — you will 

} see tiny black specks at their tips. Those 
| are allied fighter planes adding their 
) protection to the deadly fire of the Forts’ 
} 50-calibre guns. 

Every maneuver known to combat 
) flying has been used by German airmen 
in their endeavor to stop the Forts. They 
| have tried coming in from every point 


of the compass—from above—from be- 
low. With desperate ingenuity, the 
Luftwaffe has devised new tactics and 
new weapons — air-to-air bombing — 
rocket guns — mass attacks. But they 
have never yet succeeded in turning back 
the Fortress crews from their targets. 


The development of daylight preci- 
sion bombing is one of America’s great 
sagas. It is an epic of brave and skilful 
men — gunners, radiomen, navigators, 
bombardiers and pilots; of steadfast 
ground crews; of untiring staff work; 
and of the Forts themselves, designed 
and built by Boeing to handle the tough- 


est task in air warfare. 


‘ 


Finish the Fight with 


Flying Fortresses performed almost 
unbelievable miracles through the early 
days of the war and are today the back 
bone of the mightiest bombing torce in 
history. Because of their record, nearly 
one-fifth of all the nation’s aircraft pro 
duction facilities are now devoted to 


building Boeing-designed planes. 


When the mounting fury of round 
the-clock bombing has done its part to 
win lasting victory, 30eing’s skill in 
research, design, engineering and man 
ufacturing again will be applied to prod 
ucts of peace. Of any such product you 
can be sure... if it’s “Built by Boeing 
it’s bound to be good. 
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Continually 


the alert for other 
companies to absorb into his ever- 
expanding American Home Products 


on 


Corp., Alvin G. Brush (center), chair- 


man of the board, maps out a postwar 
campaign with Walter F. Silbersack 
(left), executive vice-president, and 
Knox Ide, president. 


ranization some 16 small in- 

manufacturers of various 
remedies. ‘These were largely patent med- 
icines advertised direct to the public. 

The records show that the company’s 

initial annual sales volume of $4,400,- 
000, on which it netted over $1,000,000, 
was derived mainly from the marketing 
of such proprietary “best-sellers” as Jad’s 
Salts, a reducing medium which was 
discontinued after frequent attacks by 
the Food & Drug Administration; ‘Tiz, 
for tired feet; a corn cure, Freezone; 
and a masculine beauty aid, Hair Groom. 
@ Bought 30 Concerns—The manage- 
ment didn’t waste any time before em- 
barking on an expansion program involv- 
ing purchase of some 30 concerns 
about five Until 1931, chief 
terest was in strengthening the corpora- 
tion's position as a proprictary medicine 
house. 

But in 1931, after lengthy negotia- 
tions with Harvard University trustees 
who held a large block of shares, Home 
Products finally purchased John Wyeth 
& Bro., Inc. a 71-year-old concern 
which had built up an excellent name 
in the ethical drug field. And it was in 
this same year that the management, 
perhaps because of the depression then 
beginning to sweep the nation, decided 
that it had all the new companies it 
wanted, 

Neither did the management make 
any real efforts to exploit further the 
company’s debut in the ethical drug 
field, despite the advantageous position 


compact org 
dependent 


in 
years. 
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that had been secured by acquisition of 
the Wyeth property and prestige. 

e Sharp Reversal—It wasn't long before 
the sharp uptrend characteristic since 
1926 came to an abrupt halt. Operating 
costs, however, showed no decline in 
equal measure, and within four years the 
management found itself confronted 
with a serious condition—a drop in an- 
nual earnings from $5.50 per share to 
$2.50, lowest point experienced up to 
then (or since). 

As a result, the $4.20 annual dividend 

rate of the 1930-32 period had to be al- 
most halved by 1935, and it became evi- 
dent to the directors that some drastic 
management changes couldn’t long be 
delayed. Although stockholders didn’t 
appreciate it then, eventually the slump 
proved a blessing in disguise. It is doubt 
ful that Alvin George Brush would have 
otherwise made his appearance in the 
American Home Products Corp. picture. 
In 1935 he was elected chairman of the 
board of directors. 
e@ Credit to Brush—Brush enthusiasts at- 
tribute American Home Products’ en- 
larged position in the field of medical sci- 
ence to the acumen displayed by Brush 
in directing its spectacular, but selective, 
company-buying program. 

Brush, a native of Jamaica, Long 
Island, wasn’t raised in the drug business 
by any means. 

Followi ing his discharge from the Navy 
after the last war, he started his business 
career by simultaneously becoming a 
clerk in the accounting department of 


the old National Aniline C] 
and a night student at New 
versity. 
Graduating from N.Y.U. in |?) y. 
a commercial degree, he soo: 
have a yen to enter business « 
as an accountant. 

As a result, for almost a dec 
a working partner of the acco 7 
of Smith, Brush & Co., anc it 
through this connection that 
himself taking an interest in 
business. Soon he was called on 
and more to do accounting work for 
R. L. Watkins Co. (of Dr. Lyon's T, 
Powder fame), and finally in 
1930’s he joined that compar 
official capacity. 
@ Arranged Sales—His first jol 
straighten out the company 
behalf of the widow (Hazel Forbes, 
of the Ziegfeld Follies) of its fo: 
president. ‘Then he helped arrange t 
sale of her controlling interest in Wa: 
kins to the Sterling Drug com 
$3,500,000. 

After this he was soon engaged in re. 
habilitating the affairs of Affiliated | 
ucts, Inc., makers of the House of Ly 
Philippe and Edna Wallace Hop 
metics lines. 

It was what he accomplished the: 
plus his earlier success with Watki 
that called him to the attentior 
American Home Products dir 
They were so impressed with hi 
that they promptly arranged t 
chase Afhliated Products in order t! 
Brush would not get away. 

e Started Buying—Soon after he b« 

head of American Home Product 

Brush decided that the previou 

agement had been wrong in cal 

the expansion program. He r 

buying and some 25 companic 

absorbed by the corporation in ¢ 

1941-1943 period alone. 

However, he showed that he had rela 
tively little interest in the patent 1 
cine business. Brush was more anxi 
to obtain greater representation in the 
ethical drug field, and also in nonmeé- 
cal products. Under his guidance, Jo! 
Wyeth & Bro., Inc., for example, 
been used as the nucleus for building up 
a broadly based pharmaceutical che: 
organization dealing in well over 3,! 
prescriptional drugs, including biolog 
icals, hormones, vitamins, penicillin, and 
sulphonomides. 

New Food Lines—In setting up a food 

specialties line, Brush hit the jackpot 

1939 by acquiring Harold I. C 

Inc., and soon greatly expanded the out- 

put of that pioneer maker of strained- 

foods for infants by adding new “junior 
food” and precooked cereal oy 

Purchase last year of the G. Wash- 
ington Coffee Refining Co. took H ne 
Products into the instantaneous cottee 


800 


ipp, 
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ld. It has since become a 
itor of food mixes through 
of P. Duff & Sons, Inc. 
greatly interfered with op- 
Home Products’ household 
sion, now consolidated into 
iy. However, the company 
emphasize that field, since 
ersified items it now manu 
ude such well-known trade 
d English wax, polishes, and 
k Flag insecticides; Plastic 
| Diamond Dyes. 
corporation expects further 
ts cosmetics division, as well 
in | sales by its proprietary drug 
wp because Of such fast selling drug 
ater items as Anacin, Kolynos den- 
ce products, and BiSoDol. 
{anagement Company—In recent 
»s Home Products, itself, has become 
entially a management company com- 
sing 25 subsidiaries, grouped under 
autonomous operating divisions. 
However, while each division does 
ve its Own management, and manu- 
tures and distributes its own prod- 
ts, each benefits by over-all economy 
d efficiency of operations. 
Overseeing all operations is account- 
tminded Alvin G. Brush. Despite the 
seacres who have been predicting that 
; might end up competing with him- 
‘ Brush still has his eyes open for 
omising members to add to his family. 
s was evidenced by the rise in au- 
rized capital from 1,000,000 to 1,- 


500,000 of $1 par value shares recently 
approved by stockholders. 

@ Postwar Planning—Brush is busy now 
with two other top-flight exccutives, 
Knox Ide, president, and Walter I. Sil 
bersack, executive vice-president and 
general manager, considering postwar 
plans for his company. 

Howey he probably isn’t too busy 
to note that the shares of his company, 
on which 1943 dividends totaled $2.65 
a share, have held within the $65 to 
$65 range on the New York Stock I:x- 
change this year despite scary markets 


Stock Issues Due 


Smaller companies will 
provide substantial part of new 
financing. Banking houses may 
sell large block holdings. 


While the month has produced no 
spectacular new corporate financing 
plans, the list of new issues expected 
to be offered publicly during the next 
few weeks has grown. As in recent 
months, fair part of the total is being 
provided by the smaller companies. 
e To Offer Preferred—New additions to 
the list include $3,500,000 Westvaco 
Chlorine Products Corp. $4.25  pre- 
ferred and 20,000 shares of no-par Cor- 
nell-Dubilier Electric Corp. preferred, 


RAIL EARNINGS STILL SLIPPING 


1943 


Gross Operating 
Revenues 
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ue principally to the loss since last 
lay of the freight rate increases for- 
icrly in effect, gains in gross revenues 
‘Class I railroads no longer are sufh- 


ent to offset gradually rising taxes 
ind operating costs, plus recent wage 


oosts. In consequence, for nine 
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months, net earnings have been run- 
ning well below year figures. 
Some observers think 1944 net income 
of Class I roads may drop as much as 
25%, below 1943, despite materially 
reduced fixed charges resulting from 
the retirement of debt. 


ago 


to supply new moncy; and 
Kline Bros. 5° notes due in 
new money 
Other offering 
Plomb ‘Tool Co. 5 
off 6s and V 
inois Commercial 1¢ 
$4.75 preferred to retin 
that part of 112,500 shar 
City Bank of € lc \¢ 
acquired by stockholders 
@ May Sell Sugar Stock—New \ 
National City Bank, tak 
vantage of present favorable market 
ditions to dispose of 696,702 shar 
Virtientics-Camaguey Sugar Co 
Cuba common stock it owns. And Kulu 
Loeb & Co. is expected soon to oftte 
publicly 60,000 shares of 5°@ $50-pa 
preferred and 60,000 shares of the com 
mon stock of Moore-MeCormack Line 
@ Likely Candidates—\ore 
for offering now, but considered quite 
likely candidates, are several refunding 
plans. ‘These may include the offering 
of $12,500,000 first mortgage bonds by 
West Penn Power Co.: that part of 
220,078 $100 par 5% preferred not 
taken by stockholders in an exchange 
offer of the Northern Indiana Publi 
Service Co.; $14,000,000 new first 
mortgage bonds by Cudahy — 
Co.; $11,500,000 new senior mortg 
bonds by Minneapolis Gas Light Co.; 
a new $16,000,000 C apital ‘Transit Co 
mortgage bond issue; and $6,600,001 
Public Service of Oklahoma Ist 34 


LESS CASH FOR JACK 


Jack & Heintz, Inc., has long been 
talking of offsetting the effects of ren: 
gotiation by building up postwar reserves 
through sales of stock to workers for 
cash or by deducting from their pay thi 
money once diverted to war bonds, their 
Sunday overtime earnings, and_ thicir 
bonuses (BW —Mar.11’44,p82) 

However, the Cleveland company 
now may find it a bit more difficult, 
due to a work cut just announced, to 
secure by such means the $20,000,000 
of new capital it had hoped to raise. 

Beginning May 1, of the 
company not only will get much mor 
time for sleep and play but also an 
average of $100 less pay monthly as a 
result of the plan to cut the work-week 
from 76 to 60 hours. 

Jack reports that under the 
schedules, day shifts will 
cleven-hour days and five hours on Sat- 
urdays. Night shifts will work five 
twelve-hour nights. 

The reason assigned for the produc 
tion cutback is restrictions on ship 
ments of war materials ahead of 
uled quotas, which in the case of 
Jahco’s starters and automatic pilots are 
geared to airplane production. 
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How to get office work - 
done well, quickly, 
and at reasonable cost 


Is your office management problem complicated by abnormal 


factors today—shortage of help; 


actually fewer man-hours to do it in; shortage of supplies; 
green hands; more tension and a rising curve of errors 
Here is a book to give you quick answers to 
methods 
planning and control—modern 
labor-saving ideas and methods for all the office organization 


and costs? 
all these 
latest tips 


problems—the direct 


on 


and routines. 


more work to do and 


of analysis—the 


time- and 


Second Edition—Leffingwell and Robinson's 


TEXTBOOK OF OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


How to get more 
ofhice production 


@ Shows how to analyze the office organ- 
ization, its physical setup, the indi- 
vidual worker, and the individual 
work or service routine, for the con- 
tribution of each to the efficient, 
economical output of the office 

@ Shows how to plan for improvement 
in each of these elements and the 
controls and checks to apply 

@ How to plan work routines is covered 
in detail, with keys to the balancing 
of time, elimination of waste steps, 
effective utilization of equipment, and 
all other factors that influence results 

@ Gives specific suggestions for the im- 
provement of correspondence, calcu- 
lating werk, record-keeping, filing, 
messenger service, etc. 


@ Includes hiring, testing, and training 


of employees, office arrangement and 
lighting, etc everything to make 
this a constantly useful study and 


reference manual for the office man- 


ver 


469 pages, illustrated, $3.00 


Whatever you want to do to keep up output in your office 
—choose the right person for the right job—bring up 
“driving’’—standardize set-ups and 
procedures—control operations more carefully—detect the 
f wasted time, effort, and materials—you will 
find guiding fundamentals and practical methods to help 
Brings a scientific approach to the 
practice of office management, giving the reader keys 
an 
describing specific methods of planning, instituting, and 
to correct weaknesses, 


production without 
causes of 
you, in this book. 


the analysis of his organization and procedures, 
controlling the measures needed 


improve output, and reduce costs. 
ASK TO SEE 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. 18. 
Send me Leffingweil and Robinson's Textbook of Office 
Management for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days I will send $3.00 plus few cents postage, or return 
book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied by 
remittance. ) 

PND onccccetdcccsenscecdecccecccscdetsoctecsnecsoeonst 
CRF ORE BRN. cccccec cococcccesscescesecsoseocoes ° 


Company BW .-4-15-44 


IT 10 DAYS FREE 


wenseneeesSEND THIS ON-APPROVAL COUPON *#sssensees 


Get your complimentary copy now of this dia- 
gram (twice letter size, with complete description, 
plus photographs) showing one of the most remark- 
able air conditioning and refrigeration jobs ever 


built. Write 


FRICK COMPANY, WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 
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| handle administrative detail an 
| neering direction. Parker is an | 
| veteran, son-in-law of Dow. 


| Former OPA chi: 
chairman of Detroit | 
move to recapture pub! 


| and revitalize manage 


In quest of a strong top 1 
man, directors of Detroit | 
have chosen Prentiss M. Br 
OPA administrator, as the: 
chairman. 

@ Relationships Tangled—|}; 
pointment grows out of a ta 
of utility holding company 
and out of dissatisfaction wit 
Edison management headed 
old Alfred C. Marshall, pre 
dissatisfaction was climaxed 
of a Detroit ordinance imp 
on utility company gross reve! 
Mar.4'44,p89). 

Since elderly Alex Dow d 
although retired in 1940, h 
tinued to exercise a fair deg: 
trol over company destinic 
ity was felt to lack positive 
the top, something which | 
distinguished it. ‘This directior 
independence to a major deg 
terference by American Light 
tion Co., holder of 20.3% of t 
and North American Co., unt 
holder of 18%. 

@ Stock Declined—Light & 

soon to sell its shares, found it 
faction increasing in direct proport 
realization that its original $53 
investment stock had sagged t 
$25,000,000. Even during the war 
Detroit power consumption at lofty 
els, the stock has slipped from 
1941 to around 19. 

Passage of the Detroit revenue act 
dently was the last straw. Edison's ; 
sition in Detroit always has been an 
ing for a utility; its esteem has been 
high in citizens’ minds as in governmes' 
thinking. The mere fact that such a! 
was passed proved a deterioratior 

public relationships. Light & ‘I ract 
made threatening gestures with its 
fifth stock holding, and Marshoall 
pitulated. 


m4 


@ The Answer Man—Succeeding hin 
president is James W. Parker, now \ 
president and general manager, \ 


Above Parker will be Prentiss | 
who will be expected to know 
answers to broad questions bot!icnn: 
utilities and other industries today. H 
has been put on the job to restore t! 
operating strength which charact 
the administrative years of Alex D 
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th Ways 


ATLAS 
RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT | | 


Research, to Atlas, is like a two-way door. In come problems. Out 
go answers—new chemical materials and techniques— vital to war, 
promising for peace. 


Synergism*—long an Atlas habit—simplifies finding the right 
answer. Atlas sales representatives establish contact between the 
customer’s technical men and ours. Then men with different view- 
points pool their abilities, swap ideas freely. This road to research 
results in increasing numbers of chemical materials that solve 
specific problems. 


day the Atlas research door swings two ways as Symbol of the increasing importance of Atlas resear 
‘come demands for already credited with many chemical “firsts” —is a 1 


¢ Substitutes for war-scarce materials Central Research Laboratory. Here synergism © 


' products and processes for military needs like a vitamin—stimulating growth of new ideas ; 


‘ew materials with practical postwar commercial way from fundamental chemical studies . 
applications produc t de velopme nt... to sales and techni 
¢ Solutions for customers’ problems in manv industries. 
UT go answers such as 
¢ Techniques and products to speed and impr itpul We'd like to apply the *Synergism—. 
f war materiel synergistic approach to your growing habit in A meri- 
¢ New industrial chemicals with tremendous pos sibilities problems, if they come with- a ago 
for anemones such as textile oils, floor polishes, in our scope. Atlas research, A sighing: Br poet 
lanolin extenders, washable ointments, an ti-foam for 


‘‘click’’ to produce a 
Th T, Sorbo for Vitamin C, self- -7m ulsifia ible synthetic result far greater than 


1 
ixes, more powerful insecticides, anim aad hi may open the door to new the sum of ideas ex- 
pressed. So to - ak, they 
make 2+-2=5 


stimulated by synergism, 


nders products and new markets 


¢ New ideas and suggestions for customers for you and for us. 


POWDER COMPANY 
' WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Industrial Explosives « Industrial Finishes « Coated Fabrics « Acids 
Activated Carbons ¢ Industrial Chemicals « Ordnance Materiel 
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Accent on Youth 


Dependency and status of 
job are secondary elements in 
new draft drive on under-26's 
holding deferments. 


The draft situation (page 17) is 
summed up in two moves by Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, director of Selective 
Service 

|) A decision to make dependency 
and occupation secondary to age, and to 
proceed with all speed to induct all 
available able-bodied men under 26. 

2) A campaign to get and freeze into 
essential work the maximum possible 
number of 4-F'’s, 1-A-1’s (limited serv 
ice), and 1-C’s (those discharged from 
SCTVICE In one sense, these men are 
being called upon to fill the war jobs 
left open by the youngsters being pulled 
mto service 

\ related result is to give a preferred 
deferment status to men over 30 who 
are in war work, although this phase of 
the program has not shaken down yet 
@ Short-Lived Postponement?—Hershey 
gave a blanket postponement of induc 
tion to all men over 26 in essential ac 
tivitics, but this postponement is ex 
pected to be short-lived for those in the 
26-to-30 age bracket. ‘Those over 30 in 
essential may get an_ indefinite 
postponement later. No diminution 
of draft pressure on those not in essen 
tial industries is in sight, however. 

Other regulations placed further em 
as follows: 


jobs 


phasis on age, 


Under 22—Virtually no deferments 
are allowed to any able-bodied regis 
trants 


Age 22 to 26—Deferments may be 
granted only with the approval of the 
state director of Selective Service who 
will be guided by recommendations of 
the interagency deferment committee 
(BW —Apr.1'44,p17) set up to approve 
a few deferments to key men in specifi 
cally designated critical industries. Fa 
thers and nonfathers are to be herded 
alike into service 

Age 26 to 30—This group will be 
soon as the processing of 
the under-26 group is completed—in 30 
to 60 davs. Deferments will be granted 
to more men in this group, particularly 
if the 


S reened 1S 


ire fathers, but outstanding reg 
ulations must be applied strictly. 

Over 30—Draft boards were told to 
go easy on this group, to apply existing 
deferment regulations loosely, particu- 


larly for fathers. Although those over 
30 not in essential activities probably 
will be called eventually, those over 30 
in essential activities may never be. 
@ Eyes on the 4-F’s—The related pro 
gram of scaring 4-I’s into essential ac- 


tivities also is underway (BV — 4 

p5). Hershey and Wat 

Commission Chairman | \ 

Nutt issued a joint statem 

this group to get into essent 

if not already in. They 

consult the U.S. Employ: 

if in doubt about the e 

their jobs, but not to mo 

doing war 
\ broad definition of «¢ 


work 


A list of critical activities in which 

key men under 26 may be occupa- 
tionally deferred was transmitted to 
state Selective Service directors on 
‘Tuesday by Maj. Gen. Lewis B 
Hershey. The list was rushed 
through in an effort to keep draft 
boards from canceling critical defer- 
ments in their mistaken zeal to abide 
by the order for drafting all available 
men under 26. 
e A Composite—The selected activi- 
ties are a composite of the recom- 
mendations of twelve war agencies, 
compiled and weeded out by the in- 
teragency cominittee on draft defer 
ments. 

In addition to the listed industries, 
state directors in certain coal-produc 
ing areas were given special authority 
to defer individuals aged 22 to 26, 
with three years’ experience, for 90 
days after May 1. Students of 
medicine, dentistry, and theology; in 
ternes; and students in specified sci 
entific and engineering courses may 
be deferred under certain conditions. 
e Farm Workers Exempt—The half 
million deferred farm workers under 
26 are exempt from the order, since 
they are covered by the Tydings 
amendment to the Selective Service 
Act. 

The list of critical activities is: 

(1) Under Jurisdiction of Office of 
Rubber Director—Research, piloting, and 
production of synthetic rubbers, buta 
dicne and styrene; production of essential 
raw matcrials in three government-owned 
plants operated by the Rubber Reserve 
Co. (at Memphis, ‘Tenn., Naugatuck, 
Conn., and Philadelphia); manufacture 
of reclaimed rubber; manufacture of es- 
sential rubber goods permitted under rub- 
ber order R-l; manufacture of rubber 
processing machinery 

(2) Army Service Forces—Amphibious 
boats; rockets; radar; critical compo 
nents for trucks, heavy and light-heavy 
(24-ton and heavier), including truck 
trailers and Class I and Class II tractors; 
research and development work specifi- 
cally assigned by the technical 
(Army to supply list) 

(3) Army Air Forces—Group 1-A air- 
craft—only specified items (covering cer- 


SCTVICCS 


Draft Eases for Key Men Under 26 


tain craft not 
scribed). 


(4) Navy Dept.—Landing c 


cts; submarines; aircraft carriers 


otherwise Pp 


pacity unmunition; radar; ai 
Group 1-4; ships and aircraft 
ance, including modification ¢ 

War Production Board- 


nent parts of approved critical 
when such production is not 1 
direct supervision of the arm« 
or other claimant agencics 

6) Maritime 
loaded 


Commission—( 


transport vesscls; com! 


cargo vessels; and tankers 
(7) Petroleum Administration for Wg 
—Aviation gasoline program a t 
thetic rubber components; techn 
vices vital to 
and syntheti 


iviation gasolinc 


rubber component 
technical services essential to pl 
of crude petroleum 


5) Office of Defense Transportation- 


Great Lakes and Inland Waterwa 
Captains and chief enginecrs; | ther 
licensed officers for 1944 na 
scason. Airlincs—Flight pe 


ground personnel only outside tl 
nental United States. Railroads 

hire trucking—Personnel engaged 
way and motor transport service 
related to the 
necessary to support the immediat 
withdrawal _ of 


movement of war 


obj tives, the 
would decrease the safety, spec 
volume of movement so as to aff 
verscly such war objectives; also 

way personnel engaged in assembl 
haul, and breakup of railway 

trains, and (b) kev personnel of 
trucking companies whose equipn 


more than 16,000 tons gross we 
vehi lc S 

9) War Shipping Administration- 
Pharmacist mates, offshore shippi 
tive scagoing personnel and men in 
ing for service in the merchant m 
no more men under 26 are bei 
cruited for training 

(10) Board of War Communications 
—International radiotelegraph, rad 
phone, and cable carriers outsid 
continental United States. 

(11) War Food Administration- 
Special technical services essenti 
wet corn milling 

(12) Coordinator of Fisheries—Opct | 
tion of commercial fishing vessels d 
gross tons or over—captains only. 
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Dodge Power Drives are Transmissioneered. : 
to put HEE the Power into the Job 


"ete from wartime to peacetime pro- 
duction will call for advanced transmission- 
eering methods in the effort to reduce unit 
costs and establish sound competitive positions. 


Dodge Transmissioneers have met the demands 
for dependable power drives to carry the load 
of tremendous wartime production day after 
day. They are equally ready to work with 
you in setting up effective power drives for 
normal production. 

Transmissioneers know that you pay the 
same per unit for the “x%” of power 


*Ceteeeaae 
10.7 


The Sign 
of the Dodge 
Transmissioneer 


lost along tne way from source to point of use as 
you do for the 100-x% going into useful work. 
Let them help you to reduce that “x%” to a neg- 
ligible value by applying transmissioneering 
to insure lowest unit cost of delivered power. 
With his stock of standardized, precision-made 
Dodge transmissioneered power drive equip- 
ment, the Transmissioneer can supply “The 
Right Drive for Every Job,” the drive that puts 
all the power into the job. Call your local Trans- 
missioneer. He is as near as your telephone. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


NCED DESIGN IN POWER DRIVES 


Communique 
FROM AMERICA’S 


400,000 MILE 
BATTLEFRONT! 


It’s the Battle of the Rails... being fought and won every hour of every 
day over America’s 400,000 mile network of railroad track. Some people 
believed the job was too big for private management but the railroads 
just went ahead and did it, with an invaluable assist from the traveling 


public, and some 22,000 traffic managers of industry. Let’s see just how 
they’re doing it:— 


1942 
1939 


3 THIS GREAT TIDE of war traffic might have 

* bogged down except for the central direc- 
tion of the Car Service Division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. Working closely 
with military and private shippers, unusual 
demands can be foreseen and cars mobilized to 
handle them in stride. 


—_> 


THE BATTLE of the rails has heen going full 


* blast since that day in 1939 when war broke 
Europe. Freight and passenger traffic sky- 
eted itil | 1942 all records had been 

i en. Passenger as well as tonnage miles then 
were al td e those of 19391 


4 MOVEMENT OF SPECIAL TRAINS carrying 
* over a million and a half troops every month 
ca for close teamwork betw the Army, 


Navy, railroads and the Pullman Company. Tro 
trains travel fully equip 


een 


p 
ped for with all 


onto the 


action, 
heavy equipment in freight cars hooked 
same train. 


assenger records 


agai reaching a figure 
‘ r td the traffic handled in the peak 
fW W I. And the b was done with 
» fe r | motives and half a_ million 
} as ell as employees, than 
he last war 


THIS YEAR’S JOB IS BIGGER THAN EVER. And as America’s offensive reaches 
its peak, materials are being released for essential maintenance and 
replacement of equipment. The battle of the rails must keep pace. Any- 
thing less would jeopardize America and Victory. 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park » Boston 36, Mass, 


STURTEVANT SALUTES THE RAILROADS 


As a manufacturer of war-bound equipment, 
and a supplier to the railroads, we have seen 
first hand the speed and scope of the job 
they are doing. 


being used. The 

of 35 iT produ \\ ss 
and essential agri ral ne 
| apply ilong with list S 
needed” activities designat 
WMC offices in critical 

For the present, any job in 

tial activities will do. 

The action is without t 
because there is no place t 4 
citrant 4-I'’s who refuse to 
who quit their present essent 


@ Pressure by Stigma—But 
has signaled the start of a 
tion of the 4-I’’s, 1-A-1’s, et 
orizing draft boards to rte 
2-A, 2-B, and 2-C those alr 
sential Eventually, thi 
4-F would be stigmatized a 
ing done their part. 

Congress is expected soor 
formal consideration of a n 
channel 4-I'’s into war work 

Such a measure could get 
without labor opposition if t 
vidual worker's freedom of 
safeguarded. Creation of a lal 
other than as a possible last r 
be opposed bitterly. The rail 
ions, in particular, may be ex 


work. 


refuse flatly to work alongside a +5 na 
labor corps. Viti 
e WMC's Devices—Of E heir 


prime 
tance with respect to 4-I'’s are t 
untary and pseudo-voluntary d 
use by WMC to channel labor. | 
if outright compulsion is appr 
4-I'’s, considerable use would 
be made of this machinery, part 
the device of controlling the 
of workers through the U.S. ] 
ment Service, in accordance \ 
ority ratings and employment 
by plants 

During February and March, t 
oritics system was put into eff 
ommunities, bringi tot 
ontrol to 38. It is In CNXI 
19 Group I communities (criti 


ig the 


now t 


hortage) and in 19 Group II cor 
] 


ected 

ployment ceilings have been estal 
r most plants in 16 areas 
Ing developed in 15 others 
e Extension Favore7—\W VIC n 
] that it should meenti 


ities labor shortage ex 


CS 


further extension of this prog B 
ther than on adoption of addit 

new programs. Any Selective S$ 7 
channeling of 4-F’s would dovet le 
this proposed expansion " 


UNION NEGRO TROUBLE 


Long-smoldering trouble between > 
Francisco Bay area Negro shipyard \ 
ers and the Boilermakers Union f 
into a fresh outburst last week 
230 Negro employees of three 
war plants began receiving “stop 
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industry is getting things done better 


.. with Glass 


. more ways 


Glass DRAFTING BOARD 


In a Florida shipbuilding plant, Libbey ‘Owens-Ford 
\itrolite, made with special sandblasted finish, is 
being used as the surface for making detail draw- 

E ings. Why? For accuracy. Glass surfaces are hard, 
smooth and flat, easily cleaned. Also, because glass 
is less affected by temperature and humidity. 


Glade RUN-OUT TABLES 


Because plate glass can be made flatter than most 
materials, it is used for run-out tables for plastics, 
leather goods and fabrics. Glass is unaffected by 
moisture or chemicals commonly used . . . and most 
materials easily pass over its surface without sticking. 


es es ee es ms sr ee ee ee ee ee 


Ylars FOR TESTING CHAMBERS 


Use L-O-F THERMOPANE, the patented glass in- 
sulating unit, for windows of temperature testing 
rooms. Made of two or more panes of glass bonded 
together with hermetically-sealed air space in be- 
tween. THERMOPANE provides clear, transparent 


insulation under extreme temperatures. 


Guss has many other properties important to the 
user or designer of industrial equipment. It has one 
of the hardest surfaces known. Nonporous—it will 
not absorb liquids or odors. It successfully resists 
almost all acids and alkalies. Glass has a higher 
tensile strength than some metals. It cleans easily, 
thoroughly. 

If these properties of glass suggest uses to you— 
let’s talk it over. We may come up with just the 
answer you are looking for. Libbey-Owens-Ford 


Glass Co., 5544 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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LIBBEY°OWENS* FORD 


A GREAT NAME IN Zr 


THE Ft the humourous 


from 


JUNDRY 
. ane of 


Elliott catal: 1888 


1 


Send for your W444 fascinating copy of 


“The Story of u Father and don 


or, “UNSCREWING TEE INSCRUTABLE” 
64 Unique Pages 


Profusely Niustrated with Delicious Cartoons 


of the Blegant Sightics. 
oo 


You'll both laugh and marvel over the 
intensely human story of two great inventors. 
Besides, you'll pick 
up a lot of ote 
mighty well worth 
knowing. Here's just 
a taste 


READ ABOUT— 
“An Invention That 
Will Last Forever’ — 
and learn more about 
the steering mechan- 
ism on your auromo- 
bile than you've ever 
known before. ‘‘The 
First Machine That 
Ever Tied A Knot'’—and see how a square 
knot was tied in a new way. ‘The Invention 
of the Low-Wheeled Trotting Sulky’’—and 
what it did in 1895 for *‘Nancy Hanks"’ the 
famous trotting mare. 


And many other ELLIOTT INVENTIONS, 
in the addressing machine art. How they 
came to be invented and the exciting things 
that happened when they were. 


FRANKLY, The Story of a Father and Son or 
“Unscrewing the Inscrutable’’ was written to 
advertise the Elliott Typewriteable System of Ad- 
dressing — but it's unique, unlike any advertising 
you've ever read. It is the inside story of inventive 
genius at work, — 208 patents awarded in the last 
70 years to father and son. The first patent in 1874 
to the father when he was 22 years old and the 
most recent patent in 1944 to the son when he was 
57 years old. 


Thousands of enthusiastic business executives say: 
“The most unusual and most interesting piece of 
advertising I have ever seen.” Thank Heaven! 
American Business knows the priceless value of a 
sense of humor We consider this an outstand- 
ing item of institutional matter.""—"'A fascinating 
story very humanly told.” 

Send now for this fascinating 64-page book 
of valuable facts and delightful humor by 
writing on your business letterhead to The 
Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 151 Albany 
Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


| 
| 


orders for nonpayment of 
Jim Crow” auxiliary. 
Although union leaders asserted that 

the orders would be held down to ten 


a weck to minimize dislocation result 
ing from discharge of employees, spoke 
men for the Negroes said that 32 Negro 
workers were 
day period. 

Shipyards involved in the disput 
were Moore Dry Dock Co. of Oakland, 
Pacific Bridge Co., and United Engi 
neering Co., both of Alameda. Man 
agements of the vards declined to take 
sides in the issue, other than to assert 
that they were under contract with the 
Boilermakers Union not to hire any 
person not in good standing with the 
union “Jim Crow” auxiliary. ‘The 
Negroes obtained a temporary injunc- 
tion against one firm and _ threatened 
to proceed against the others 


discharged in one. three 


Injuries Rise 

Disabling injuries in 1943 
increased 26% because of plant 
crowding and rush to meet war 
production schedules. 


Industrial accidents to a 
high in 1945. 

From Pearl Harbor to January of 

this vear, 7,500 more workers were 
killed in industrial accidents than in the 
war. Permanently and temporarily dis- 
abled industrial workers outnumbered 
war casualties 60 to 1. Accidents cost 
56,000,000 man-days of war production, 
more than ten times as many as were 
lost through strikes. 
@ Rate Climbed—This record was due 
in part to peak employment, but the 
frequency of accidents per man-hour 
worked in manufacturing industries also 
continued to mount (chart). 

In manufacturing industries, the vol- 

ume of disabling injuries rose from 
635,200 in 1942 to 802,500 in 1943— 
a 26% increase. From December, 1942, 
to December, 1943, employment rose 
5%, and average hours of work per week 
went up 1%. 
@ Causes Apparent—The causes of the 
high accident rate are apparent enough. 
The influx of inexperienced workers, 
crowded plant conditions, the rush to 
meet production schedules, and war 
nerves casily account for the rise. 

The cure is another matter. Now that 
manpower reserves are being drained to 
the dregs, maintenance of production 
schedules will depend increasingly on re- 
taining the current working force. 

e How They've Cut—Some industries 
already have managed to cut down 
their accident rate. ‘The Dept. of Labor 


TOSC new 


92 


duc ll a 


ACCIDENTS SC .R 


Work injuries in manufac. >, 
industries at new 18-year 


21] 


Disabling Injuries per Million Employee-Hours 


1929 
1932} 


Dota Bureay of Labor Stotistics <€e 


has just announced that in 
listed industries, the rate of 
per million man-hours worked dr 
by five or more points in | 
1943, from the November leve!. A 
pared with the 1942 annual rat 
using the same yardstick—the f: 
of accidents during December: 
shipbuilding industry dropped 
canning and preserving, 10.9 
and steel foundries, 15.2; in slaughter 
and meat packing, 11.9; and in in 
trial machinery, 7.5. 

However, the total rate was raised | 
cause of the large number of a 
in plants manufacturing militan 
parts, aircraft parts, heavy ammunit 
food product machinery, boots 
shoes, drugs, and stamped and pr 
metal products. 
@ Prevention Campaign—This 1 
the department is inaugurating a 
paign aimed to prevent a million i1 
trial accidents in 1944. Safety tra 
for key supervisors, foremen, a1 
ers’ representatives will be stepp 
and special awards will be gi 
plants reducing their accident 1 

The gloomy accident record in + 
manufacturing industries is so! 
offset by the showing of other 
tries. In the construction indus! 
cupational injuries plummeted 
404,700 in 1939 to 206,100 in 
mining, public utilities, and t1 
had substantially fewer disablin 
injuries in 1943 than in 1942 


TO WORK ON RAINY DAYS 


Some 700 members of A.F.L’s In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Assn. tied 
up the Boston docks for three days | 
week in a dispute as to wheth« 
should forego their accepted cust 


, 
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abse 


RAlt 


work during inclement | 


ms of a settlement, they 


ereed to work in the rain | 


lecides that the cargo to be 


ot be damaged by the wet. | 


as precipitated when long- 

iit work one rainy moming 

a 1 p. m. work call. 

\y cargo is waterproofed and, 

iffected by rain as is ordinary 
Hicreafter, only when the decks 

with ice and snow, or it is 
to see in a storm, will the 
oshoremen stop work for the day. 


— FOR GARDENING 


Vith pring coming on, workers at 
achester Repeating Arms Co., New 
en, Conn., so strongly felt the urge 
dig in their Victory gardens that 
eal hundred of them suggested a 
pige in working hours. As a result, 


\e 


day shift will go to work an hour | 


lier in the morning and get, out at 3 
m., instead of 5 p. m. as formerly. 
her shifts will not be affected. 


While the new hours were instituted | 


inarily to provide daylight hours for 


dening, the plan will also give more | 
me for medical and dental care, shop- 
yz, and other activities which make | 


absenteeism. 


AINING THE INCUMBENTS 


As the manpower situation tightens, 
cific Coast aircraft companies depend 
‘upon mass recruiting of new em- 
ees, and more upon training of pres- 


t personnel, to do more work faster | 


i with fewer people, reports the Air- 


WAR PLANTS « OIL REFINERIES ¢ MILLS 
¢ MINES e TRANSPORT SYSTEMS « 
POWER PLANTS « Achieve 
Peak Efficiency Through 
Proper Maintenance 
of Buildings 
and Equip- 
ment 


Gedlusteial 
management well recognizes the need 


for proper maintenance of plants and equipment, in order to in- 
sure a continuous flow of vital war production. 


But with many key men in the armed forces, managers, engineers and 
executives do not always have the time or help to check and re-check 
the multitudinous details involved. 


Right here, CAREY is performing a vital role. Our nationwide engi- 
neering and distribution organization is working hand in hand with 
plant managers and engineers throughout the country—checking 
plants and helping to solve problems of efficient, economical repair 
and maintenance. 

And Carey Products, in war plants throughout the nation are right 
now giving the dependable, long-life service that has made the CAREY 
name famous for over 70 years. 

If you have a problem involving adequate, economical maintenance of 
plant buildings or equipment, send for book “Proved Protection 
Against Wasted Profits.” Write Dept. 29. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dependable Products Since 1873 
PARTIAL LIST OF 


it War Production Council. 
ln January, the eight airframe plants 
b the Coast had 21,493 employees tak- 
¢ courses, many at college level; this 
an increase from 20,599 in Decem- 
*, 19,168 in November. Since train- 
g started, before the defense period, | 
dup to Jan. 31, 1944, employees have 


ken 702,500 courses. 


DFFERS REHIRING GUIDE 


lo stimulate preliminary study and 
ulysis of the problems industry faces 
rehiring veterans, the National | 
n. of Manufacturers has distributed 
mprehensive checklist to more than oa 
UO manufacturer members. It will hive 
iso be available to some 40,000 em- ’ 
vers who are members of state and 
ide associations of the National In- 
ustrial Council. 
Designed to give practical guidance, 
¢ questionnaire lists more than 50 
ints an employer should consider in 
‘veloping a sound veteran re-employ- 
ent 7 rogram. 


Coreyduct Air Conveyin, 
Systems conserve metals 
ond increase efficiency. 


. en : 
_ ASPHALT- SBESTOS-MAGNESIA is 


PRODUCTS 


IN THE NATION’S SERVICE 


Over 1900 Liberty Shipen- 
gines are Corey insulated, 


ROOF COATINGS 
INDUSTRIAL FLOORING 


BUILT-UP ROOFS 


AIR-CONVEYING DUCT 


WALL BOARD AND 


SHEATHING HEAT INSULATIONS 


Heat Insulation saves fuel PIPELINE FELT 
in power plants. 
CORRUGATED ASBESTOS-CEMENT ROOFING & SIDING 


ASBESTOS Oil ABSORBENT Built-Up Roots provide 
weather protection. 


fre. 

Asbestos Pipeline Felt pro- 
tects "Big Inch” off! line 
\ against corrosion. 

\ 
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MARKETING 


Favor Price Peg 


Food industry committee 
will indorse principles of control 
and OPA’s administration of act, 
but will seek changes in law. 


lood, OPA’s major problem since the 
earliest days of price control, has done 
in about-face and become a stabilizing 
clement in the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics cost-of-living index and a model for 
the cffective price control of other com- 
modities 
e Control Indorsed—This week prelimi- 
nary returns from OPA’s first nation- 
wide check of all food stores (BW —Mar. 
1S'+4.p17) showed that (1) OPA’s vol- 
unteer price panels can now cover virtu- 
ally every food store in the U. S. when 
they really get out and hump, and (2 
food store compliance with OPA regula- 
tions is better than anybody had 
imagined 

Word leaked out that the Food In- 
dustry War Committee (the privatels 
sponsored but powerful combination of 
manufacturers, and distrib- 
utors) was getting ready to indorse food 
price control and its present admuinistra- 
tion. ‘This indorsement will be carried 
to Congress in testimony advocating 
continuance of OPA and the Emergency 
Price Control Act, which is due to ex- 
pire June 30 
e@ Changes Advocated—The committee’s 
support is far from 1007. Its testimony 
ilvocates changes in the price act which 
it is certain that OPA will oppose 
strenuously, 

But the committee’s attitude is impor- 
tant because of the ‘general impression 
that a powerful group im it was opposed 
to price control in any shape or form. 
Committee spokesmen now claim that 
this impression was incorrect—that it re- 
sulted from the committee's one unfor- 
tunate attempt to get a little press sup- 
port last summer. In any case, this will 
be the first time that the committee has 
gone publicly on record as favoring price 
control 
e Minor Violations—OPA’s food store 
check that between 40°% and 
50°? of all food stores are complying 
fully with price regulations. 

Of the 55°F or 60% that are not in 
full compliance, the majority are guilty 
of comparatively minor infractions of 
posting regulations. On the West Coast 
(OPA’s Region VIII), the checkup 


showed an average of .411 price viola- 


proc essors, 


show Ss 


96 


tions per store and of .908 posting viola- 
tions per store. 
@ Survey a Success—Administratively, the 
survey was an unqualified success. 
More than 83,000 price panel assist- 
ants, price panel members, and paid em- 
ployees of local OPA offices covered 
400,000 food stores during the week of 
Mar. 13. ‘This is estimated at more than 
95% of all the bona fide grocery stores 
(confectioners, bakers, etc., weren't cov- 
ered) carrying the full line of items 
checked. ‘These included two beef items, 
one pork item, three processed foods 
(usually canned peas, corn, and toma- 
toes), one soap item, one poultry or dairy 
products item, and two miscellaneous 
items. 
© Compliance General—Quick once-over 
of the report reveals no marked differ 
ence in compliance as between different 
sections of the country, different-sized 
communities, etc. Thus, on the West 
Coast, San Francisco, a war-boom city, 


showed excellent compliance, while 
San Diego, another war-boom city, 


made a poor showing. Sacramento and 
Fresno—medium-sized cities serving a 
large rural area—did well, while Phoenix, 
Ariz., and Reno, Nev., didn’t. ‘This 
tends to bear out OPA’s contention that 


what really counts is a go 
program with strong local 
Similarly, there seems t 
nite compliance pattern 
ties. A report from Atlanta 
more violations on cann 
corn flakes, and coffee than 
report from Chicago show 
tions on meat, a good mai 
toes, comparatively few on 
and almost none on coffee 
@No Undue Hardship—\ 
OPA's food price survey 
lining it up against regional 
price quotations received b 
for the Bureau of Labor Stat: 
The Food Industry War ¢ 
has done a little checking | 
control on its own—with th 
finding out how much hard 
entailed for the various mem 
trade. Results of the survey, 
ered a cross-section of 400 o1 
ators in the field, show that s 
control has worked no undu 
This survey is at least partia 
sible for the committee's new 
favor of price control. Besid 
members have been favorably 
by Chester Bowles’ administ 
OPA. 
@ Recommendations—The 
recommendations for modifi 
the price act and tempering of OPA 
powers include: provision f 
and easier appeal from price res 


apa i 


PAS 2) 


; ete | 
"(4-4 


\Pie sar 
sy >. 


PRODUCE STATION 


Because many were unable to survive 
fuel rationing, gas stations are high on 
the list of the war’s business casual- 
ties. Some operators, however, have 
saved their shirts by such conversions 


as the switch to fruits and vegetables 
made by a Los Angeles gas « iler 
With produce locally plentiful and 
gas scarce, especially since the 1 
cut in the West Coast basic ration t 
two gallons a week, he reports his new 
venture is thriving. 
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B.tion of OPA’s control of profits 
« movification (but not elimina- 
of the classification of stores regu- 
sthening of OPA’s industry 
~ory committees; and a provision re- 
ing OF A to establish equitable mar- 
for wividual commodities. This 
provision gets back to the profit con- 
‘theme—the idea being that OPA 
jdn't allow a manufacturer to be 
ezed on tomato soup, say, just be- 


pn; str 


e he’s doing all right on mushrooms. | 


lent on Subsidies—Significantly, the 
mites will make no recommenda- 
b on th question of using subsidies 


rep fo id prices in line, although at | 


time it was openly antisubsidy. 

his indicates to what extent the com- 
tee’s plans for amalgamation with 
powerful antisubsidy farm, groups 
¢ fallen through (BW —Oct.30'43, 
_ With farm bloc congressmen warm- 


up for an investigation of food dis- | 
bution costs (BW—Apr.1'44,p5), the | 


iected rapprochement has become a | 


4 dodo. The committee has even 
e to the length of strongly indorsing 

ization of agricultural prices and 
ve rates. 


Vhere Credit Belongs—Major credit | 


OPA’s recent successes with food 
ing probably belongs not to the 

spree id compliance program or to 
vies’ administration but to bumper 
T OPA bps of hogs, eggs, and vegetables. 
quicker Wherever the credit lies, the result 
been a steady decline in the cost of 
i components of the Bureau of Labor 
tistics index. Increasing food prices 
re chiefly responsible for the rise in 
p index from 114.3 in March, 1942, 
125.1 at its peak in May, 1943. Ex- 
bt for a brief seasonal rise last fall, the 
bd price section of the index has de- 
ed from 143 last May to 134.5 in 
tuary. This has pulled the general 
Hex down to 123.7 in spite of rising 
ces of other components. 


ASSIFIED ADS DROPPED 


Shortage of newsprint has caused the 
ss of the nation to resort to some 


es of editorial and advertising mi itter. 


itributed by the San Francisco Call- 
lletin. To make room for more news 
‘ display advertising, Hearst’s Call- 
lletin ‘discontinued its classified adver 
ing section. 

Of the space thus saved, about 15% 
otted to editorial matter, 85% to 


ibles By) idvertising. 

Her. San lrancisco’s three other dailies 

and learst Examiner, Scripps-Howard’s 

en! News, and the Chronicle) are 

1 tome ng their classified sections, but 

me ke column rather than eight-col- 
nn 3 ikeup. ~ 
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reme measures to breast the rising | 


This week’s journalistic oddity was | 


Where Moisture 'S 2 Factor, use 


B-H BLACK ROCKWOOL 
—E~ 


INDUSTRIAL INSULATIONS 


The basis of all B-H Insulations is a black rockwool having special 
characteristics that provide substantial savings. These savings can be 
measured by the longer time that B-H Insulations deliver efficient 
service. 

B-H Black Rockwool is physically and chemically stable. It is 
moisture-resistant. This means 
it will stand-up under extreme 
service conditions. It has an un- 


B-H KOLDBOARD 


A semi-rigid block for economical, 


usually low thermal conduc- low-temperature insulation 

tivity. This means greater insu- MOISTURE ABSORPTION 

ating efficiency. 0.68% at relative humidity 

a "aig : lati of 65% at 75° F 

ether your insulating NON-COMBUSTIBLE 

problem calls for blankets, felts, Won't smolder, shrink or 

blocks, or cement, it wili pay sag even in direct flame. 

; i Beldei FLEXURAL STRENGTH 

you to consult Baldwin-Hill, At leost 50 Ib. per sq. in 

because B-H Insulation does a THERMAL CONDUCTIVITY 

better job— more economically. 0.32 oe _— ae 
mean temperature o ‘ 

Baldwin-Hill Co., 550 Klagg DENSITY 
Ave., Trenton 2, New Jersey. Approximately 17 |b. per 
Plants in Trenton, N. J., Kala- aie 


Send for literature on Koldboord 


mazoo, Mich., Huntington, Ind. 


Baldwin-Hill 


COMPAN Y 


, 


HEAT & COLD INSULATIONS 


Happy Endin3 
Your plans for Better | Pee the wevte inden 


dismissal of antitrust @ction ; 


° e 
Materials Handling Philadelphia is good +-ws, 
| independent exhibitors a blo 
Hollywood legal departm 


should start with... | 


| lieved last week to hear tl 
District Court in Philade] 
| missed the Erlanger Theat 


000 triple damage suit aga \\ 
@ What about your present materials | Bros., three affiliates, and eiht maj 
handling methods? Will they be ade- picture producers and distrib: ‘or 


. ‘ e Earlier Verdict—W illiam 
quate for tomorrow’s streamlined pro- theater chain operator, had 
of $450,000 because, hx 
industry leaders had refus 
his Erlanger Theater with fi 
showing them instead throu 
midcity houses. 

Since Mar. 10, when a ju 
ourt in Chicago award 
damages to the Jackson P 
there, the motion pictur 
been worried about the cff 


duction and transportation methods? 
No other factor in industry today 
offers greater possibilities for reducing 


costs and improving service. 
Mobilift’s outstanding achievements 


in hundreds of army warehouses have 


developed streamlined methods of 


materials handling... methods which 


cision on other independ I 
@ Many Suits Pending—P: 
distributors feared that oth« 
with a= grievance might 
troubles into the courts. 


definite plans to build your handling / \ ground for their fears. 
More antitrust suits w« 
mn court dockets from coast 


system around Mobilift. / ae é' 
/ than the industry had seen 
moon. 


But the movie industry, 1 
the Philadelphia decision, 
that even if it is in for a ra 
| suits, it doesn’t necessarily fa 
| series of unfavorable decisio 
@ Basis of Decision—The Erla 
was dismissed because Goldmai 
to show any restraint of interstate ¢ 
merce. , 
The court held that if Was 
a monopoly, it was local, not i: 
in scope; and that although th 
could not successfully compet 
Warner unless it had equal 
first-run pictures, there did not “appet 
to be any need for another f 
theater in Philadelphia.” 
e The Chicago Case—In the Chicag 
case last month Hollywood did not fare 
so well. A jury fout.d Paramount Pic- 
tures, Balaban & Katz, Warner 
R. K. O., Twentieth Century-Fox | 
Corp., and Loew’s guilty of 
charges of violating the Shen 
Clayton antitrust statutes, and 
triple damages. 
Operators of the Jackson Park 
charged that as a neighborhood 
it was a victim of the distribut 
| exhibiting companies which thr 
leged discriminatory distributi 


will become routine in tomorrow’s 


production plants and warehouses. 
Now that Mobilift is again available 


for prompt delivery to industry, make 


SALES OFFICES: 
370 West 35th St.,New York 1,N.Y. 
107 N.W. Waiton St. Atlanta, Ga. 
2430 S. Parkway, Chicago 16, Mil. 


+ 
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that men may 
LIVE 


to build a better world 


Tired, worn—wet and hungry— 

But safe! 

Safe on a friendly beach with food and friends 
and shelter near. 

Many a young flier, forced down at sea, has 
reached safety because of the lifesaving equip 
ment which is furnished to him. The inflatable 
raft and its amazing assortment of lifesaving 
devices from bullet-hole plugs to bailing bucket 
protects him against the hazards of the open sea. 

This lifesaving equipment is another example 
of the never-ending diligence and vision of the 
leaders of our armed forces... working with 
American industry to provide every safeguard 
within the reach of science and American in- 
ventive genius to guard and protect and save 
American lives. 

As a company which has worked in closest 
cooperation with our Army and Navy technica! 
staffs in the design, development and produc 
tion of lifesaving rafts and much of their pro 
tective equipment, the men and women in our 
factories and laboratories are devoting every 
resource to the winning of this war...serving 
through science...that men may live... to 
build a better world. 


\ 
L. 
ry 


nited States Rubber Company cooperated 
the development of the one-man parachute 
ft. Before this, fighter pilots had little pro- 
‘tion when for: down at sea. Strapped to 
he flier as a seat pack, this one-man raft is 
wv used by fighter pilots in both the Army 
id Navy Air Soasex 


When the pilot hits the water, he pulls a cord 
which releases the raft and automatically in- 
flates it in from 5 to 10 seconds. It is within 
instant reach when needed, ready to carry 
him to safety. The inflatable life-preserver 
vest, also designed and built by “‘U.5S.,’’ keeps 
him afloat until he is safely in the raft. 


The one-man parachute raft is provided with 
emergency food and water rations, first aid 
kit, sea marking, bullet plugs, paddles, bailing 
bucket, sea anchor—and latest models even 
include a sail and mast and a protective cover 
ing which can be used for protection against 
cold, heat and ocean spray. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E. W. T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


NITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. © In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 


RESISTANCE 


Clore Type C 


Our great upsurge in industrial 
progress has developed strin- 


gent requirements for precision, 
accuracy, and dependability. 
More and more often Clare is 
the specified relay in today’s un- 
usual relay problems, for only 
the Clare method of “custom- 
building” provides the flexibil- 
ity to meet practically all 
modern relay requirements. 

Clare Relaysare of special value, 
for example, in sequence con- 
trol of machine tools, for count- 
ing equipment, in electric eye 
controls, in radio and radar, 


and many other electronic de- 


vices. They give exceptional 
service in spots where hard 


M COCLARE £ CO. 


IT TAKES 


CLARE “Custom-Budlding’ TO MEET 


TODAY’S DIVERSITY OF RELAY REQUIREMENTS 


"CUSTOM-BUILT" Multiple Contact Relays for Electrical, Electronic and Industrial Use 


CLARE RELAYS... 


clearance systems keep filn 
theaters until after the 
shown in theaters owned 
by producers or distributo 
The Jackson Park The 
that under this system its f 
profit of $50,000 had be 
| to an annual los 
| @ Cases Settled—A number 
have been settled out of « 
l'ypical was a recent « 
the Savannah Theater chai 
Jenkins, Savannah film dist 
the eight major distributin 
listed as defendants in the | 
case, with con piracy to mor 


industry The exhibitor ask 
damages 

he out-of-court agreem 
theater a new deal in distr 


compensation for alleged | 


Television Previe 


G.E. reveals postwar pls 


for both studio, home receiving 


ues 


equipment. Radically new tub 


to enlarge scope of radio 


d.c. Relay 


A press and public hung 
and figures about television 
several nearec! 


came steps 


when engineers of the Genc 
Co. revealed postwar plans 
thing from studio equipment 
transmitter, to home receivin 
@ Revolutionary Tube—It has | 
mon knowledge for some time t] 


service, long life and dependa- tronic deve lopments—many of t] 


bility are of prime consideration. 


— , se Kotte 


And Clare Relays are always 
carefully designed, precisely 
the 


materials, and accurately ad- 


manufactured from finest 


justed. 


Clare engineers are ready at all 

times to assist in the develop- 

ment of a Clare “Custom-Built” 

Relay to meet any new and un- | 
usual requirement. Send for the 
Clare catalog and data book. 
C. P. Clare & Company, 4719 
Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago 
(30), Illinois. Sales engineers 
in all principal cities. Cable One key to use of ultra-high f 


address: CLARELAY. cies 
G1 


promise ot 


never tapped in prewal 
5 new electronic tube whi 
real television 1 


broadcasting by radio relay. 
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TIO 


ONE-2# WRITING 
e 


PRODUCTION — Save up to 36 hours getting orders into the 
shop! ... PAYROLL — Obtain all records from one single 
writing!... PURCHASING—Get raw materials into your plant 
10 days faster!... ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate 90 per cent of 
all typing! MAIL COUPON TODAY for free samples showing 
how DITTO One-Typing Business Systems work! 


fe---— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY---=4 
DITTO, Inc. 
2289 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Il. 


Please send us free, without obligation, actual 
forms for the following Ditto Systems 


(Check which System you desire) 
D Payroll 0) Purchasing 
0 Production 0 Order-Billing 


0) Other Systems for........ , 


DITTO, Inc., 2289 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. ee 


My N 
Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies om 


Ihe turntable stage of a futurama- 
styled model of the postwar television 


studio is examined by Dr. W. R. G. 


Bowman, editor of Engineering News- 
Record, a McGraw-Hill publication; 
and J. K. Gannett, vice-president of 


Baker, G.E. vice-president; Waldo — the Austin Co., designer of the studio. 
war secrets—had overcome prewar ob- _ revolving stage (to be 98 ft. in diameter 

tacles to television networks by radio two separate audience scating areas, 
relay. With permission of military au- cantilever cameras, water cooled mercury 


thorities, G.I. last week revealed one of 
the major devices:—a revolutionary tube 
which will utilize entirely new areas of 
both television and 
modulation broadcasts) for 

at frequencies as high as 
1.000 megacycles (1,000,000 kilocycles). 
Prewar tubes do not operate efficiently 
ibove 100 megacycles (100,000 kilo- 


the spectrum (for 
Prequn ncy 


mo relay 


Notwithstanding the unprecedented 

ssibilities of the new disc-seal tvpe of 
tube, G.E. engineers believe that post- 
war television networks probably will 
use a combination of radio relay and 
coaxial cable (BW- Nov.13'43,p88). 
@ Studio Model—Another part of the 
preview with more glamorous angles was 
provided by the Austin Co.’s model of a 
postwar television studio complete with 
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vapor lamps, special insulation, and air 
conditioning. A swimming pool, and 
sports arena for baseball, football, etc., 
are adjacent. 

G.E. plans to make television re- 

ceivers to sell for $200. (Actual selling 
price may run 18% to 20% more since 
the estimate is based on prewar labor 
and material costs.) Models that come 
with additional equipment will be 
priced correspondingly higher. 
@ Screen Image—The _ high-priced 
models will be designed with projection 
tubes which will show the television 
image on an 18 in. by 24 in. screen, but 
engineers declare that cheaper sets can 
still be made more satisfactorily with the 
picture tube, 

Official prediction of G.E. engincers 
is that there will be 100 telecasting sta- 


tions with a potential au 


000,000 people within fi 
the war (licenses for 4 
been cither granted or 

last Mar. 1] 

@ Bonds for Deposits— 


net 
COLLIS 


netioy 
ction of 


mediate 


equipment is available, G 


reservations now from 

newspapers, motion pict 
partment stores, Or anyon 
vision systems to be deli, 


ity after the war. For 
transmitter, such as the N 
News and Chicago ‘Trib 
dered recently, and 
ment, a $12,500 
required, for four kilowatts 

Wide-awake G.E. salesn 
to cash in on accessory fa 
for the company supplies 
air-conditioning equipment. 


End of a Bender 


San Francisco is in throes 


com) 
war bon 


a coffee hangover because 0? 
in a new experiment, has rolls 


back the price per cup. 


San Francisco _ restaurat 
catching their breath this 
city showed signs of comin; 
tracted 5¢ coffee jag. 

e Cut Without Warning—T) 
coffee drinkers started ovt 
amounted to a Java bender « 
when an OPA order, affecti 
the 5,200 restaurants in the S 
cisco Bay area, rolled back tl 
a cup of coffee from 10¢ to 
rollback, affecting not only 
also other popular restaurant 
something new in the OPA 
control tricks, but if tl 
OPA intends to t 


price 
ment clicks, 
other cities. 

Ihe price cutback, comin 
warning, shook the equanimit 


Francisco and its sister cities, O 
Alameda, and Berkeley. N 
heralded the announcement 
lines that took precedence 
stories. An OPA executive 
that the annual saving to cot 
ers would exceed $8,370,000. 
e Gone Fishing—While coff 
evidenced their glee at “the nm 
not so cheerful were hundreds 
rant proprietors. Scores of sn 
tors registered their protest 
sternation by closing their « 
posting a sign: “Gone Fishing 
tigators reported that observan 
order was about 50%. 

Sidney Hoedmaker, former } 
of the National Restaurant A 
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I work for an essential Gulf South war indus- 
try, and there is plenty of stuff coming off of 
our assembly line that will raise hell with Hit- 
ler’s heinies and those yellow bellies in the 


Pacific. 


And we aren’t going to let up until this war 
has been won...and my good friends, 


THERE IS STILL A WAR TO BE WON! 


I don’t want to be critical, but too many 
people think a newspaper headline of a single 
victorious battle means that victory is just 
around the corner. There’s plenty yet to be 
done by us at home and by our fighting men 
before Hitler and Tojo will yell “Uncle.” 


ITS RESOURCES ” About the Gulf South, I can tell you all of 
ITS MANPOWER its rich resources, its mighty industries and 
ITS PRODUCTION ' all of its manpower will stay on the job until 
ARE DEDICATED TO VICTORY Victory has finally come. 


* * * 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas transmission company dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements 
thro: shout the Gulf South. FOR TEXAS - Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. For Louisiana. 
Mail received at Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. For Mississippi, Alabama and Florida - Mail received at Jackson, Mississippi. 


L/ NJ 
he cost of moving products 


through processing, production and assembly amounts 
{ modern materials handling 


to more than freight charges. 


system will produce substantial savings if that system 


is augmented with ieae),:.4 
\ > 


THE 24-HOUR ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © (221 £. 1520 STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


STRAIGCHT-GAS POWERED INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS EXCLUSIVELY—SINCE 1919 


of the 
Committee, 
rollbacks 
Lhe low 
establishment 
“San Franc 
used as a guinea pig for the 
| new plan is impracticabk 
| and impossible of fulfillme: 
| Regional OPA  executi 


1 member OPA 
Advisory 

| tacked the 

| e A Guinea Pig— 
put many 


; HOW 


} ness,” he said 


edged that the San 
presaged similar action in ot 
ties. ‘They explained that « 

lishments have 


Iranci 


been divided 
ilphabetical classifications, wit 
est to medium class restaut 

the A, B, C, D group; the | 


is the FE. group; exclusive hot 


ing-out places as the F group; tex 
clubs and hot spots falling biliz 
category. iN 
| @ How They're Affected—In p bili 
C, D restaurants and cafes, ] tor | 
| rolled back to 5¢, irrespecti pn ¢ 
price charged for a cup of ad M 
iny time in the past. The I - 


be permitted to list coffee at 
I’ group will be allowed to list 
prices they charged during the | 
of April, 1943. In the city’s h 
the G groups—the sky is the 


[he prices of 18 other rt 
items were affected by the sam et 
order. In the lowest to med ae 


restaurants, pie henceforth must 
for 10¢ a cut, instead of 15¢, 
dogs 10¢ 

@ Others Keyed to April, 1943- 
schedules for eating places list 
three other brackets were work 

the basis of their 
first week of April, 


for 


menu price 


1943 


OPA DINES OUT 


Stenogra] 
headquarters in 


OPA’s 
Manhattan's 


State Bldg. complained _ that 
money didn’t buy what it 
Needled by the stenographer 


plaints (and those of the public 

P. Woolley, regional administrat 
his deputies undertook an invest 
of several hundred New York 


pl ices 

lhe y resulted in inj 
iainst 75 offenders—ranging 
drug store which upped its han 
wiches 5¢, to luxury dining pla 
the Cafe Chambord where “Le 
san en belle vue Edward VII’ ro 
$12 to $15, and the regular 
went from $10 to $12 (for two 

Barney Gallant, who caters to t 


Survey 


cal folk, removed crepes suzett 
| lobsters from his menu, but 
chicken to its legal ceiling of 


from $2.90 Gallant said he } 
tered into a “voluntary” agt 
with OPA to roll back prices. 
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olding the Line 

Roosevelt's tacit approval 
gabilization report was slap 
ynion contention that c. of |. 
overtaxed pay envelopes. 


t Roosevelt has made it clear 
+ he sull stands behind the men 
m he ordered a year ago to hold the 
put this has not discouraged organ- 
| workers who hope for a last-minute 
tical decision that will give them 
her wages (BW—Apr.1’44,p1 5). 
Political Magic—However, by releasing 
p text of a report on price and wage 
pilization from his four stabilizers— 
4 M. Vinson, director of Economic 
philization, Chester Bowles, adminis- 
Bior of OPA, William H. Davis, chair- 
n of the National War Labor Board, 
| Marvin Jones, War Food Adminis- 
tor—President Roosevelt was indicat- 
that he saw some political magic in 
usting of doing an effective job of 
strolling inflation. 
PThe aggrieved retorts which came 
fomptly from congressional Republi- 
s indicated that Roosevelt may have 
nething there. 
. of L. Is Down—Gist of the report 
m the four is that the hold-the-line 
der of Apr. 8, 1943, really has held 
¢ line. The cost of living today is 
ghtly below the April, 1943, figure, 
cording to the report. 
In reading the report to a press con- 
Rrence, President Roosevelt indicated 
proval line by line. Since the report 
ws based on facts and figures gathered 
® the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
esident, in effect, was indorsing its 
tk without waiting for the report 
om a committee of NWLB members 
appointed several months ago to ex- 
nine the validity of the index. 
| Since organized labor has based most 
its case against the Little Steel for- 
ila on the contention that the BLS 
hdex has failed to reveal the true rise 
@ the cost of living (BW—Feb.5’44, 
+), the President, in effect, was say- 
g that he did not think the labor case 
lad merit. 
Still Firing Away—But organized labor 
ll continue hammering at the Little 
‘eel formula, hoping to crack the line. 
The American Federation of Labor’s 
im came before a special NWLB panel 
t up to decide whether the federa- 
ns petition to scrap the formula mer- 
ed a full-dress hearing before the “big 
pOaTC 
Ihe board set up the panel as part 
a general delaying action, but this did 
Pot dcter the A.F.L. Federation leaders 
mom all over the country—representing 


] 
Tesiae 


WR SNe 
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JEEPS GET THROUGH 


~ . wo 


2 _o- 


‘ oe we * 
= “d . 5 é 
5, © Pea . m4 
A ? ~ * 
> aa OO Tes. ae | 
A Combat Correspondent making “rounds” on a former 
Jap-held island in the Solomons. wWiDE WoRLD PHOTO 
~ 


Often aided by 
Chains made from 


. Chain by S. G. 
m Taylor Chain Co., 
s Hammond, Ind, 


ca “Ee 


As one soldier said... 
““A Jeep is a hybrid cross 
between a mountain 
goat, an army mule, and a water bug. . 
its nose where you want to go and it’ll get there!” 


KEYSTONE 


. Just point 


When the going gets really tough, special tire chains 
made from Keystone wire help the Jeep grab a surer 
footing. This is one of the thousands of war uses for 
Keystone wire—including many parts of the Jeep itself. 


When war pressure is lifted, Keystone wire will again 
become available for civilian production . . . in a bigger 
and better way. Significant new uses for wire will help 
many wide-awake manufacturers “get the jump” in 
the postwar civilian market. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 


Sell your SCRAP 
and buy 
WAR BONDS 


MSay 


Lng gy ardebe (As 
r ndustrial Wg 
Uses WIRE 


THEN POWER SHOVELS WILL BE 


ELECTRIC BRAKES 


WHEN World War II struck the world with all its 
fury, Warner Electric Brakes were ready! Immediately, 
their accurate control and split-second stopping power, 
as proved in years of service on leading tractor-trailer 
fleets, were enlisted by our armed forces. Dependable 
in all kinds of weather, Warner Electric Brakes were 
adopted for essential motor transports and huge artil- 
lery pieces, demonstrating their superiority today on all 
of the world’s battlefields. And when Victory is won, 
the experience gained under most grueling war condi- 
tions will be applied te electric brakes for scores of new 
peacetime uses. Then power shovels—and many other 
types of power equipment will be braked electricaily. 


WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MFG. COMPANY 


Beloit, Wisconsin 


CONTROLLED SPLIF-SECOND STOPPING POWER FOR ANY PURPOSE 


} 


} Dig 


th« | 


stabilizing polick 


e Everybody's Hurt—Th 


fered 


| workers complained that 


qIscrl 


resen 


worst 


In 


bilizu 
have 
by th 
@ An 


designed in part to head 
sional efforts to modify the 


biliza 
sion | 
these 


“We must not jeopardize t 


by an 
effort 
the u 
Cause 
ent 

indica 
tween 


I 
goods 


even 
1943. 

alt 
and ¢ 
phase 


evident. Obviously, too, w 


cling 
which 
far.” 


De 


eyeing plants, but disclaims any 
plans to buy Ruppert’s in nation- 


al brand drive. 


by its 
tine & 


factor in the brewing industry), f 


by acq 


Milwaukee by Schenley Distiller 


(BW-— 
anothe 
buving 
e Brew 


ests most frequently mentioned 


rent di 


ing Corp. of America of Clevelan 
New Y 

Brewing Corp. officials admit 
thev are eyeing several other brew 


but de 


plant, which for several years has 
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plained that their constituc 


mula, the A.F.L. unionists 
present wage bracket system 


people after taxes and the \ 


Prrchase of Feigenspan Brew 


ind little unions—apy 
yanel and attacked NV 


Representatives of 


] 
i 


minated against their 
. 


tatives of poorly paid 


sufferers 
iddition to challengi 


ig the wage rates of w 


ilready received the 15 
e formula 
Answer—The anti-inflat 


tion act while voting on 
yeyond June 30, had an 
complaints. Said the 1 


y change of policy or r 
‘in the critical months 
nderlying conditions wl 
a sharp rise in prices ar¢ 
The best estimates nov 
te, for example, that th 
the income of the 


ivailable for them to bi 
greater this year than 


1e need for continued 
ontinued cooperation wit 


of the stabilization p 


to the policies and 1 
have served us so effect 


als Brewing 


Brewing Corp. admits it is 


neighboring brewery, P 


Son of Newark, N. J. (N 
uisition of Blatz Brewing ‘ 


Dec.4'43,p30), has touch 


r wave of talk of more 
ing Corp. Aims—Brewing 


scussion in the industry are 


ork’s Jacob Ruppert Brewin 


nv any interest in the Ruy 
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A 2 


{ 
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he 


guy Are you one of the 
OR few who haven’t liked 
| aa flying? Perhaps the 
fast climb into high 
‘udes—and quick landings—made 
uncomfortable, made your ears 
'? and your head ACHE. 
I youre such a person, wait until 
‘the war! Then AiResearch will 
‘a new kind of air travel ready 


Altitude changes won't bother you 


for you —comfort- protected” travel 
in pressurized cabins. 
With miracle-like control of air, 


these cabins will adjust inside pres- 
sure so gradually during take-off 
and landing, you'll never notice the 
smooth change! 

They'll do even more. They'll keep 
a low altitude sealed inside the cabin 
—keep it “measured” to your comfort 


AiRes 


ea;rcn 


MANDFACTORI 


LOS ANGELES 


BDiviston OF THE 


GARRETT 


NG COMPANY 


¢ PHOENIX 


CORPORATION 


> J) “Where Controlled Air Does the Job”. Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems - Aircraft Heating Systems 
= Engine Air Intercooling Systems - Supercharger Aftercooling Systems * Engine Oil Cooling Systems 


ne flying coast to coast postwar 


even while your plane flies several 
miles high! 

An amazing air control device will 
do all this automatically and with 
certainty. For in the AiResearch 
“Stratolab,” such a control was per- 
fected to perform in altitudes, pres- 
sures and temperatures more extreme 
than man has ever experienced. 

Yes, from this AiResearch develop- 
ment will come sky travel that will 
have the added comfort of AiResearch 
cabin heating and air conditioning. 
And there'll be other AiResearch de- 
vices, too, to make your everyday life 
easier and more pleasant at home and 
at work. It will be well to watch for 
that name— AiResearch. 


involved in talk of mer 
is rated as No. 6 produc 

ing industry. No. |] prod 
to industry estimates, 

Busch, followed in orde: 
Pabst, Schlitz, Schaefer, | 
Ruppert.) 

@ The Spark Plug—Br 

America, under the har 
president, James A. Boha 
volume from 20th to 15¢t 
year’s roster of producers 

In 1929, Bohannon, th 
president of the Peerless \ 

a pioneer Cleveland ma 
fine automobiles. By 193 
for $2,000 cars had vanis} 
less voted to liquidate 
remained. 

® Ready for Repeal—Repx 
tion in 1933 brought th 
use of the Peerless capital 
sion of its eight-acre plant | 

When some of the old-ti 
were taking the shutters off : 
and returning to manufac! 
merchandising methods otf 
earlier, Brewing Corp. was 
an efficient plant with low 
costs, and equally modern 
@ Deal for Ale—When Br 
started doing business in ¢ 
verted auto plant, the days of 
to the corner saloon and \ 
with such added subsidies 
tures or rent to obtain out 
gone. In their place was 
created demand, and tough 
petition. 

Brewing Corp. contracted 
Brewing Corp. of Canada for t 
can rights to Carling’s ale, 
Label beer. E. P. Taylor of 
became the first president, b 
technical and merchandisin; 
this direction of flow has 
reversed—that went with the 
stil lor still is a director. 

ty Sasa | © Drive for National Brand— |} 
OFFERS the MOST for THIRST RELIEF ness course which has made th« comp 
| a popular topic in the trade, ly 
An OASIS ELECTRIC WATER COOLER stands out — | was its opportunistic reaction 
like a palm-treed oasis on the desert as the most limitation of caps and malt 
weleome sight wherever thirst is encountered. That's | 15% allotment to the armed ! 
because Oasis coolers are ready instantly—24 hours Rather than strive merely fi 
a day—to deliver fresh, clear, healthfully cooled Brewing Corp. embarked upon 
water in the most sanitary, easy-to-drink flow pos- sive merchandising of its prem 
sible. They provide thirst-relief at its best — and at uct—ale. The national shor! 
low cost. | used as an occasion to shoot f« 
acceptance of Carling’s ale 
where it did not previously h: 
bution. Brewing Corp. belic\ 
assured a postwar volume de: 


its brand. 


duced in one of the most modern, fully equipped e Methods Defended—The allot 
plants of its kind. YOU can be sure of getting the eee ond aie to the armed f 


most in thirst-relief with OASIS, Write for details. Mwkee teen uaed.te balld » 
tion organization in new 
Wi ; ials assert t! 
FBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY TA yey semen 
401 W. Town St., Columbus 8, Ohio 


SS 


- 
\ 
i 


\ 
| 


; 


Dependable performance, perfected and proved 
through EBCO’s 20 years of leadership in water 
cooler design and construction, is the key to the 
growing preference for OASIS coolers. They are pro- 
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v Petes Sake, 
Cancel Promptly /* 


HIS IS PETE—a production engineer. 

He has to travel, because his job 
is to keep war machines working full 
blast at their jobs. And he needs sleep 
going to keep going. 


So for Pete’s sake—and for the sake 
of thousands of other essential travelers 
—please cancel promptly when you find 
you cannot use the Pullman bed re- 


served for you. 


There’s someone like Pete who 
needs it. 


is 5 ewe * 
ou Se" at 


wsaueeemance PULLMAN 


we WAS Saaeee @ For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger 
transportation—now carrying out mass troop movements with 
half its fleet of sleeping cars and carrying more passengers in 

the other half than the whole fleet carried in peacetime! 


Coprright 1944,.¢The Puliman Com 


“Pipe the smoothies, chum.” 
“No time for smoothies on 
this job, pal—that's why 
these Kellys have just had 


their second set of recaps.” 


PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 50 YEARS 


KELLY 
ete 


STRETCH TIRE MILES .. . Tire wear increases tremendously as the air 


pressure drops. More heat is generated. Heat increases tread wear 


and weakens the cord carcass. Truck tires should be checked daily 
to be sure normal inflation is maintained. By insisting on this simple 
precaution, one big fleet operator increased his mileage more than 
10°. His tire bills were further reduced because carcasses were in 
better condition for recapping. Extra time spent in checking infla- 
tion was fully offset by fewer road delays. 

THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, 


CUMBERLAND, MD. 


TIME TO BUY ANOTHER BONDI 


| tresses, the National Assn. of B 


| 1942 (BW—Aug.15’42,p27), an a 


| is estimated by the Americat 
| Carbonated Beverages that 5 
| trucks will have to be repla 


| bottlers’ trucks was only sli 
| the 16,000,000,000 bottles 


| the same period of 1942. 


half of 1941 mileage. 


| LABEL FIGHTS RACKET 


apportioning available su; 
Some competitors conten 
markets have been creat 
pense of the old distributo 
a postwar reaction. 
Meanwhile, Brewing (¢ 
well by its stockholders, 
on its 145.000 shares for ¢ 
ter of 1943, as compared 


BOTTLERS REPORT B 


When the wraps are t: 
priority production after 
drink manufacturers expect 
their business that will ex 
war figures. Because of 
formed by service men an 
given pickup rest periods | 
to relieve fatigue and stim 
a ready-made market is virti 

Normal deliveries to tl 
1,250,000 retail outlets prol 
be resumed, however, until 
able to replace many of 
40,000 trucks and obtain n 


OM 


first opportunity. 
In 1943, the volume carn 


1941, yet in compliance wit! 
servation policies of the Off 
fense Transportation, the ind 
nearly 258,000,000 truck milk 


In an effort to eliminate th 
ing black market in innerspr 


Manufacturers has issued to its mer 
labels to designate legal merchan: 
“released from inventory by writte 
mission of War Production Boar 

Although WPB stopped prod 


of innerspring mattresses in Septe 


ment to the original order (L-+ 
release of the few innerspring 
frozen in inventory before the ba 
issued. 

The total number released i 
ble—less than 1% of the indust 
nual production—yet thriving b! 
ket operations have passed ea 
of illegal merchandise off as on 
few innerspring mattresses rel 
W PB. 

The new labels are designed 
tect the public from shoddy b! 
ket products retailing from $3 
$49.50 (described as inferior to >!4 
to $19.75 models sold before t! 
and to save the industry from 
competition. 
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In the narrowing interlude before the invasion, watch for portentous develop- 
ments in Russia, the Balkans, and Latin America. 
» 


Without waiting for Washington to lead the way (page 120), more than 30 
of this country’s largest private businesses have already commenced indi- 
vidual negotiations with the Russians for huge orders. These would be rushed 
into production the minute war demands slackened. 

Credit is no problem—at least in the initial stages—for companies as 
large as these. 

One of them—an important supplier under both the First and the 


_ Second Five-Year Plans—has already agreed to finance initial orders up to 


$250,000,000; another has set $100,000,000 as an initial credit limit. 

These 30 companies alone may book $1,500,000,000 of Soviet business 
in the next six months. 

Emphasis in Moscow’s first postwar Five-Year Plan will be on chemicals. 

And consumer goods—which the Kremlin promised the people in the 
Second Five-Year Plan (1933-37), but which realistically were abandoned in 
1935 in favor of war supplies—have a place in the new program. 

Well up the list of Soviet requirements is equipment to build a huge 
ceramics industry, new rayon and plastics plants. 

. 
Moscow's maneuver in publishing, just now, a full declaration on the Soviet 
Union's program for changing dogmas and doctrines of Communism is in- 
tended to stimulate cordial business feelings in this country. 

Coming on the heels of the revelation that big business is already nego- 
tiating on a large scale with Moscow, this is bound to increase the demands of 
U. S. industry as a whole for: 

(1) Some official statement of Washington's foreign trade policies. 

(2) Provision of credit facilities to medium-sized and small businesses 
which cannot finance long-term Soviet credits by themselves. 

(3) Full details on how to contact Russian buyers—as well as other 
potentially big new foreign customers. 
* 


Moscow is likely to hold the military as well as the economic limelight during 
the next few weeks for high military authorities believe—perhaps overopti- 
mistically—that the Balkans are going to fall like dominoes behind the 
combined assault of Allied planes and Soviet ground forces. 

e 


Shrewd Soviet diplomacy is expected to help win the Battle of the Carpathians. 
By pushing to the old Czechoslovakian frontier (BW—Apr.8'44,p21), 
the Russians are now able to run supplies to a well-organized Czech under- 
ground. At the same time, official representatives from the Benes govern- 
ment-in-exile are on their way from London to take over civilian control. 
By promising that Russia has no territorial aspirations in the old 
Rumania, Moscow has weakened the resistance of Bucharest’s war-weary 
people, already bitter because the Nazis pushed them into the conflict. 
6 


Don’t overlook straws which indicate the way postwar trade winds are blowing 
in Latin America. 
When George L. Bell was appointed to handle Latin-American trade 


THE WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD continued 


BUSINESS WEEK plans for the Foreign Economic Administration, his first move was to find— 
as his assistants—ao string of men ‘‘with practical trade experience in Latin 
APRIL 15, 1944 prataataogs ’ P P 


Clew to FEA’s future plans: Bell’s most urgent demand is for men who 
are experts on Brazil. 


2 
Reciprocal price stabilization is being given a test by Cuba and the U. S. 
Following the recent agreement by Cuba to sell to the U. S. the export- 
able surplus of the 1944 sugar crop at a special price, the U. S. has agreed 
to stabilize the price of flour shipped to Cuba for the rest of this year. 
e 
Suggestive of the kind of postwar business that is piling up in Latin America 
is the official admission from Rio de Janeiro that 60% of the locomotives 
and 90% of the passenger cars on Brazil’s main railroad have been in 
service more than 30 years. 
Revelation came when Rio’s 2,500,000 inhabitants protested a dan- 
gerous food shortage caused by collapse of a tunnel on the railroad’s main 


line and consequent stoppage of food deliveries from the capital’s agricultural 
hinterland. 


Sinkings of coastal vessels and domestic fuel shortages have forced the 
Rio-Sao Paulo line alone to boost its daily schedule from 32 trains to more 
than 60. 

«€ 
Ignore the rumor, again in circulation, that the U. S. is about to force Britain 
to cooperate in applying economic sanctions to Argentina by ending al! pur- 
chases— including meat, hides, oilseeds, and dairy products. 

Cutoff of meat purchases, for instance, would knock a 1,000,000-ton 
hole in United Nations meat supplies. 

Washington hesitates to offer to make good the deficit, for it would 
mean another 4% cut in U. S. meat consumption. (We lend-leased only 
5.6% last year.) 


e 
Argentina, incidentally, has done a remarkable job of filling U. S. wartime 
demands for a number of products (though admittedly at a neat profit). 


Sales of vegetable oils (sunflower, linseed, turnip, cotton, corn) soared 
from 37 tons in 1939 to 88,177 in 1943. 


African palm fiber exports jumped from 12 to 1,174 tons. 


Less essential to the war effort but very profitable to Buenos Aires are 
regular weekly exports (by air) of a ton of women’s fancy purses. 


Basis for a permanent new industry, Argentina hopes, are soaring ship- 
ments of shark liver oil. Several new plants have just been completed for its 
extraction. 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s framed-for-an-election-year statement on 
foreign policy effectively concealed what London is beginning to label 
“Roosevelt's hardboiled stand” on many key issues. 


Behind Britain's recent slightly bitter estimate of the President are his 
stiff demands for air bases around the world (France and Holland will be 
faced with similar demands, and Italy will undoubtedly be requested to hand 
over rights in Eritrea), and his blunt refusal to back all proposals for a return 
to balance-of-power politics and a sterling trading area, recently revived in 
London (BW—Apr.8'44,p120). 
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Jucation Export 


The FEA urges pedagogical 
4 Jease in plan to train foreign 
neers here in preparation for 
;war reconstruction at home. 


idea conceived by technical engi- 

f the Foreign Economic Admin- 

q to educate and train foreign 
in the U.S. and_ prepare 
thousand American youths for 

] jobs abroad has been picked up 

the State Dept. ‘The department will 
ent it in London to the Council of 
ers of Education of the United 


s dustri il Esperanto—l EA engincers 
have worked for nearly three years 
the wartime problems of integr: it- 
saw materials, production, and ship- 
> found many nations in need of 
| men and industrial equipment. 
rican standards, they believe, are 
est kind of industrial Esperanto 
xsport, because men familiar with 
will buy here and thus intensify 
mical standardization that speeds 
heels of peace as well as war. 
nature publicity given to the plan 
veek before it had acquired the 
ors it will need in labor groups, 
ustry, and from government has 
ed it to attack—but some of its 
\ backers say calmly that a fight 
how whether the project has value 
not 
elected Specialists—Briefly the idea 
t) have foreign governments and in- 
trial firms select college graduates 
are specialists in industrial fields 
vend them to the U.S. to prepare 
ecome leaders of industry in their 
me country 20 years hence. ‘They 
t know E nglish and be ready to im- 
xe themselves for 18 months, with- 
t vacations, in university laboratories 
industrial plants. Costs per man 
estimated at $3,600 annually. ‘This 
high compared with any college 
urse, but the training would so far 
rpass the usual academic routine that 
is 1s not considered important. ‘The 
ney would be raised by scientific and 
Kiinical associations in each country 
Sopting the plan. 
The project probably will be pre- 
| London by Grayson Kefauver 
i Ral ‘h Turner of the State Dept.’s 
sion of Science, Education & Art. 
¢ . father of the idea is Alex ‘Taub, 
Hitish-born chief engineer of FEA. 
is an energetic thinker who has 


Td 
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years of experience behind him with 
Ford Motor Co. (as a draftsman), Gen 
eral Motors (chief draftsman and dc 
velopment of light motors), Chevrolet 
(research for ten years), British Minis 
try of Supply (he designed the Churchill 
tank isan in 65 days), and as a le 
turer at Cambridge and Oxford Univer 
sities (BW Dec.6'41,p22). 
e Complete Picture—laub wants to 
teach steel engineering or food engi 
neering as a complete picture, not picce 
and in the location where it can 
best be demonstrated—steel at Carne 
gie Tech in Pittsburgh, food at the 
University of Wisconsin, production at 
Detroit, textile engineering at the 
University of North Carolina and_ the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute, power at 
Purdue, chemical engineering at the 
University of Michigan, electricity at 
Union College in Schenectady: He says 
he has the teachers picked, too 
U. S. industry isn’t afraid of giving 
away secrets by training foreigners in 
their plants, Taub says. Some com- 
panies, like a big battery concern, have 
shown reluctance to take in 
because they have a technique or a 
patent that could be stolen. Others, like 
ball-bearing makers, know that their 
process is so difficult to learn that they 
have practically no fear of out-and-out 


meal, 


outsiders 


competition and can, instead, benefit 
by teaching foreigners how to make 


equipment that will use U.S. bearings. 
@ Boon to Sales—T'aub thinks that train- 
ing young technologists would result in 
sales of U.S. equipment for 


AND 


ital cached 


20 years— 


and, if by that time, the U.S. isn’t far 
ahead of where it stands today, it d 
serves to lose its preeminence. A 
plete industrialization plan tor o1 
foreign country 
detail but, for political reasons, « 
be publicly discussed until that « 
agrees, 


has been drawn 


Following the technological student 


would come groups of supervi 

perts to learn the U.S. systems, 
finally men to learn the ways of breakn 
down skilled jobs into mass production 
operations, 


Postwar demands for trained techni 


cians must be filled by the countn 
equipped to train the personnel, ‘Taub 
insists. His outlines of courses include 


subjects by industrial 
use of products, industrial economi 
engimeering writings, 
financial and industrial statistics, 
trial organization, 
ning, and in-plant supervised employ 
ment. 
e Training for Americans—Between 
5,000 and 10,000 American college 
graduates also enrolled in 
courses designed to prepare them for 
foreign service with American and for 
cign companics on whom the work of 
rebuilding devastated industries — will 
fall. ‘The State Dept. would 
their movement into foreign countric 
The U.S. Office of Education un 
doubtedly will have a large share in th 
project if it is accepted. FEA is an 
emergency war agency, while the Offic 
of Education has had years of experi- 


specialists, end 


social sciences, 


indus 


management, plan 


would be 


control 


Foreign soldiers as well as civilians study in the United States under training 


programs already operating. 


At Cornell University, for example, eleven Turk- 


ish army lieutenants are learning mechanical engineering. 
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~ 
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Haiti bauxite from a newly discovered 
deposit near Port au Prince will soon 
begin flowing to Reynolds Metals Co. 
aluminum refineries at Listerhill, Ala., 
under a 60-year contract recently 


signed with the Haitian government. 
> 5 


ence with foreign exchange students and 
is a permanent part of the government. 
‘The general purpose of the idea was 
discussed by the Assn. of American Col- 
leges and the Institute of International 
Education at Philadelphia in February. 
e Aid to Chinese—A somewhat similar 
plan has been in operation with China 

but on the management level—for two 
years. 

Thirty-five Chinese engineers will 
complete training in industry in De- 
cember and return to help rebuild their 
country. l'wenty more are on the way 
from China, and a group of 14 others 
will come later to remain perhaps a 
year in such plants as General Electric, 
Western Electric, Ford, General Mo- 
tors, U.S. Steel, Bethlehem Steel, Re- 
public Steel, Allis‘Chalmers, Jones & 
Laughlin, Pratt & Whitney, Radio 
Corp. of America, White Motors, 
Phelps Dodge, National ‘Twist Drill 
Co., Koppers, and others. 

China’s National Resources Commis- 
sion is sending them and pays their 
travel expenses plus $150 a month while 
they learn on the job. 

@ Mecca for Students—The U.S. has 
long been a Mecca for student techni- 
cians. In the twenties—before U.S. rec- 
ognition—Soviet Russia made a deal with 
Ford to train specialists. For years, and 
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particularly in recent months, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority has been a 
favorite waystop for visiting foreign 
planners—workers from a dozen coun 
tries have apprenticed’ without pay in 
sections of TVA. 


During the war, Latin-American 


newspapermen, educators, engineers, 
and technical students have traveled 


and worked in the U.S., learning Amer- 
ican methods. Export houses, banks, and 
industry—General Electric is a notable 
example—have trained men as a part 
of the good neighbor program. 


Nitrate in Mexico 


Government attempts to re- 
lieve farm fertilizer problem by 
underwriting project to expand 
collection of guano deposits. 


MEXICO, D. F.—Shortages of food 
and rising farm prices are stimulating 
Mexico's interest in fertilizers, which 
before the war cost too much for the 
average farmer. 

e Imports Increase—Imports of Chilean 
nitrate rose from 50 tons in 1933 to 
10,000 tons in 1943, and might have ex- 
ceeded this figure except for shipping 
difficulties. ‘To this may be added some 
3,500 tons of ammonium sulfate im- 
ported from the United States each year. 

National production about equals im- 

ports. Some 10,000 tons of superphos- 
phates are produced annually by a Tor- 
reon (Coahuila) plant—the only impor- 
tant one of its kind in the country—and 
another plant at Neuva Rosita, a sub- 
sidiary of American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., produces about 3,500 tons of 
ammonium sulfate a year. 
@ State Credits Urged—The war, how- 
ever, has prodded the government into 
studying the problem in order to boost 
food output, and the Federal Commis 
sion for the Coordination & Develop- 
ment of Production has just reported its 
findings. 

The commission recommends, in 

view of the general poverty of farmers, 
that low-rate state credits, to be repaid 
at harvest time, be made available to 
farmers for fertilizer purchases. Recog- 
nizing a national shortage of suitable 
deposits, the commission recommended 
increased imports, and a program of 
increased domestic output. 
e Insufficient Deposits—Existing phos- 
phate deposits in the states of Zacate- 
cas, Nuevo Leon, and Coahuila are in- 
sufficient to meet the needs, as are the 
bat guano deposits in the desert areas 
of western and northwestern Mexico. 

The country also lacks the sulfuric 
minerals needed for the manufacture of 


superphosphates. Since ; 
potash are known in Mi 
ernment will turn to th: 
of the dried-out Texcoc 
outskirts of Mexico, D. D 
tain 6% potassium chlorat 

Finally, the young iron 
dustry is still too small t 
portant quantities of amm 
@ Guano Supply—Only cd 
izer source of any conseq 
seabird guano deposits alo: 
Coast. There are great f 
birds along this coast, anc 
from hunters and egg coll 
lation of 20,000,000 t 
could be achieved with an 4 
deposit of several hundr 
tons. 

Last June the governme: 
the killing of seabirds an 
corporation, Guanos y Fert 
Mexico, S. A., for the ex 
the deposits. 

@ Prices Equalized—The 1 
tion is a semigovernment 
set up by the national indu 


ment bank (Nacional Financier). § § 


and receives a 30-vear guaranit 


UNDER OTHER FLAGS 


With the world’s bigg 
chant marine under its { 
U.S. is being forced to 
out among the Allies in 
take advantage of foreig: 
and officers landbound 
of ships. 

So far nearly 300 shi 
been transferred, althoug! 
main the property of the | 
government. In most inst 
ships are bareboated out 
somebody else supplies tl 
and then are chartered back t 
American shipping company t 
operated under orders from t 
War Shipping Administration 
the (British-American) Combi 


—Jan.29°44,p76). 
A roundup of transfer 
piled last week, looks like 
No. of Ships | 
Great Britain.. 200 2 
Norway ...... 
Poland 
Greece 
Saree 
Netherlands 
Belgium 


+} 


— 
— NW kh VI ee 


Missing from this com] 
are ships transferred to the S 
Union. One unofficial « 
puts the number of U.S 


Mar.18°44,p11). 


Shipping Adjustment Board (B\ 


under the Soviet flag at 70 \- 
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SAVINGS PLAN? 


ITH the war swinging into 
tensest phase, now’s the time to 
mphasize over and over again the 
pvings feature of your Payroll 
avings Plan. To press home to all 
bur people the need of building 
» their savings—the need of 
iiding up their savings not only 
wartime but also in the years 
ectly after the war. To point out 
at a bond cashed before its full 
aturity is a bond killed before it 
es given its fullest service to its 


Are you properly 
emphasizing the 


OF YOUR PLANT’S PAYROLL 


he Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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owner—or to his country! 
Buying War Bonds, holding War 
Bonds, and keeping wartime sav- 
ings mounting—all are absolutely 
vital. But no one of these is enough 
by itself. The savings habit must 
be carried over into the years of 
reconstruction which will follow the 
war. For if, at war’s end, we have 
‘flash-in-the-pan’ spending, every- 
body loses. The spender loses, you 
lose, and the country loses! While 
a working public, convinced of 


the value of continued, 
planned saving, is the sound- 
est possible foundation for private 
enterprise of every sort. 

We call these bonds War Bonds 
—and with their aid we will win 
this war at the earliest possible 
moment! But they’re Peace Bonds, 
too—and, rightly used, they will 
win for their holders, and for all 
of us, a happy and prosperous 
place in the years of peace to come. 


WAR BONDS to Have and to Hold. 


x Let’s All Back 
x the Attack... 
x with War Bonds! 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 


the New Union Special 


—a hig 
advantage 
on small 
paper bags! 


OR neat, sturdy, 
sift-proof, inex- 
pensive containers, 
you can't beat small paper bags closed 
with the Union Special Dubl-Tape 
Sewed The Union Special 
60000 C 
handling the output of the fastest fill- 


Closure. 
sewing head is capable of 
ing equipment. Operation is simple 


and can be made completely auto- 
matic. This machine applies a strip 
of tape to each side of the bag top, 
runs a secure stitch through the tape 
and bag, clips the tape and trims the 


bag top automatically. 
For complete details on this modern 
high speed bag closer and other equip- 


ment for closing all sizes of paper or 


fabric bags, write today. UNION 
SPECIAL MACHINE CO., 408 N. 
Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


World's Largest Exclusive Builder 
of Industrial Sewing Machines 


CONSERVE FABRIC BAGS 
With the Union Special Bag potching ma- 
chine, you can patch and repair fabric bags 
to greatly extend their useful life. Write 
today for full details on this efficient 


conservation unit. 


| end 


sive exploitation. After that time it will 
revert to government ownship. 

Under its charter, the corporation 
must handle distribution and sale so that 
prices are equal in all parts of the coun- 
try. It will have police power to protect 
the seabirds. 

The capital of the new corporation is 
set at 10,000,000 pesos (about $2,000,- 
000) with the government holding 59% 
of the stock. Guano collection, at the 
of five years, is set at between 
60,000 and 80.000 tons. 

@ Results—Farmers are being interested 
in the use of fertilizers by demonstra 
tions at government farms. In one of 
these, sugarcane output went up from 
25 tons to 100 tons per acre, wheat 
from 400 Ib. to two tons per acre, and 


corn from 13 bu. to 27 bu. per acre. 


CANADA 


Uncle Sam Balks 


Canadian industry says 
Washington withholds materials 
needed for token exports plan. 
Cites newsprint interference. 


OTTAW A—Output of civilian goods 
in Canada this year will be well below 
the modest quantities expected when re- 
strictions were lifted in late 1943. 

A few washing machines and fewer 
electric stoves will be manufactured, but 
resumption of production on refriger- 
ators and other household appliances is 
indefinitely delaved 
@ Export Plan Stalls—Sti!l more defi 
nitely stalled is Canadian industry's 
plan—encouraged two months ago by 
Ottawa—to turn out small quantities of 
such goods for token export to South 


5 . ° 
America and Empire countries to re- 


| mind importers that the Dominion wants 


to sell abroad as soon as the war ends. 

Factors barring production: (1) con- 
tinuing tightness of steel sheets; (2) re- 
fusal of the Munitions & Supply Dept 
to approve reconversion of slack capacity 
in large plants as long as there is any 
possibility that additional munitions 
orders may have to be placed; and (3) 
dependence on the United States for 
components. 
@ Lack Components—Small plants with 
surplus steel and other materials are free 
to go ahead on civilian goods. But only 
a few plants are in this position, and 
those hat are face major difficulties in 
getting components from the United 
States. 

Thinness of supplies of U. S. parts is 
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S'NES¢ 
USA 


a 


sd to Washington resistance to 
ynadwn plan of token exports. 
s, Drops a Hint—Canadian firms 
vy reccived a blunt hint as to 
. they stood in this connection 
ne 0 nanufacturer of a household 
1 ordering a small quantity 
a component from his U. S. 
- mentioned that a few were to 
token exports. The Ameti- 
relayed the information to 


ced in 
pplies 
ngton 
ckdown Claimed—W hat Canadian 
), and manufacturers claim 
ts to a crackdown on the suppl 
5. parts to Canada for civilian pro- 
-n where there is any chance of 


1944 


NES) 


use in even small quantities of 
'c exports followed. 
pa s Worry—What worries Cana- 


sities of peacetime products are 
ng competitive markets in South 
ca 2 from the United States. 
jzer and more vital Canadian inter- 
ve involved in what is claimed to 
\,shington interference in exports 
Canada of new sprint to Caribbean 
South American countries. Ship- 
are alleged to have been delayed 
vented for the purpose of promot- 
U. §. policy in Latin America. A 
ed result is that normal Caribbean 
South American customers of the 
dian industry have been turning to 
ydinavian countries as a prospective 
of supply. 
jorities Used— Washington has been 
to intervene to hold up Canadian 
sprint shipments through its con- 
shipping priorities. Ottawa 
that supplies to at least two South 
rican countries, and to Cuba, have 
held up in this way. 


EBEC EYES UTILITY 


!'TAWA—Montreal Light, Heat & 
er Co., apex of a Quebec power 
mid, will become a public corpora- 
if the Quebec legislature passes 
bil handed it a fortnight ago by 
ier Adelard Godbout. 
ipating the event, M.L.H. & 
has set up a new holding com- 
(Southmount Investment Co.) to 
lle a block of its investments. 
lH. & P. Co. has a monopoly of 
‘, electric light, and gas services in 
itreal and suburbs. 
en the move to put M. L. H. & P. 
under public ownership was an- 
ced =(BW—Oct.23'43 p50), the 
any tried to rally political support 
efe. : the enabling legislation. It now 
iat the battle is lost. The legis- 
© will provide payment at a valua- 
v the Quebec Power Commis- 
prt 10%. Announced objective 
“er power rates for Montreal. 
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able. Includes the popu- 
lar “Civilian ey" 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO... PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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Against FIRE = 

8320,000.000 FIRE & 
LOSS IN 1943 


Production speed-up and con- 


gestion from War effort has 
greatly increased our Na- 
tional Fire Loss Check 


over your property today 
and help the War effort by 


preventing fires, and ex- 
tinguishing them before 
they have a chance to 
spread You may be 
able to obtain priori- 
ties fo procure 
additional eX 
tin guishers 
Write us about 
your fire pre a 
tection prob -" ry 
lems. : 
HELP THE WAR EFFORT 
You, too an contribute to the saving of 


human lives and property by providing proper 
protection against fire 


The FYR-FYTER Co. 


Dept. 13 Dayton |, Ohio 


Turning the “Searchlight” 
on Opportunities 


clues: 


positions wanted 


e ARW) OFFICER, former purchasing 
avent. soon to be released from service, seek 
ing nnection with reliable organization 

rs \ perience Age 45 Health ex 

ler Good references tox 379 

e GENERAL MANAGER Methods, sales. | 
branches, banking, legal coordination, prod- 
wt Gets results is Box 380. 


associate wanted 


e@ CANADIAN COAL $stoker manufacturing 
busines with sufficient capital for Canada | 
onl eeks abl iggressive associate with 
whom to enter American Market Box 381 


representatives available 


e@ CANADIAN preTetet TION and Manu 
facture of Chemi ue Specialties. -Have you a 
product you W ob o sell in Canada? We 
maintain a mainte Plant with Laboratory 
and Sales rganization covering the Domin 
ier We are in position to take on more 
lines S. F. Lawrason & Co., Ltd., London 
Canada 
machine shop 

e FOR SALF, or seeking post war connection 


Jobbing machine shop in 


Box 375. 


on manutacture 
Texas Coast Area 


| 
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(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 80) 


Since the stock market's early-March 
rally to new 1944 peaks and the notice 
able subsequent fading away of much of 
the gains acquired in that move, prices 
of common stocks as a whole have been 
holding within a relatively narrow range. 
@ Trading Is Down—Also, trading activity 
on the New York Stock Exchange has 
shrunk to levels of quite nominal propor- 
and these factors, plus additional 
signs, would appear to indicate that the 


tions 


THE MARKETS 


Wall Street, due largely t 

case of invasion jitters, 

reached a verv low point sve 
houses hitherto long bullish 1 Mar 
becoming sellers of stocks o1 Lia 
that a backlog of cash ha 50 
creasingly desirable for most x 


@ Invasion Impact—None 
actually doubt the eventual 

invasion attempts. Quite a f 
at the time fear its i 


Samc 


+>— Week's Low 


(1926 = 100) 


market again has entered into one of | marketwise and the possibilit ‘ 
those phases of indecision which have dation (or dumping) of st eC 
been evidenced quite frequently since the might well prove the most it 
fall of 1939, emotional outlet for many in ¢ d 
The present impasse would seem to any carly temporary reverses 
have been caused by the understandable That explains why by 
reluctance of many traders and investors March a short position of ov« ct 
to become too active participants in the shares had been built up 
stock market with the invasion of Europe Board, as compared with i , 
near and the equal reluctance of the more Feb. 29, This represents the | 
courageous with “well-invested”” positions lar total reported since June, 
to dispose of many holdings, especially if as might be expected, due to t _ 
previously purchased with more of an eye _ Sive rise this year and unfay tT 
on the longer term outlook. ings trend in recent months I 
@ Pressure for Income—The way many 55), rail stocks comprise a go a 
rail, industrial, and utility preferreds have _ tion of the 664 separate issuc 
been creeping up lately to new 1944 _ the latest short position state: M 
highs indicates to one group of market . . Y 
students that a certain 0 of pres- Security Price Averages ‘ 
sure is being felt in some quarters to in- This Week M 
crease income, despite nearby uncertain- Week Ago \ 
tics, because of present drastic tax levies. Stocks : 5 
According to this group, such pressure Industrial 118.5 117.8 1 - 
has even caused quite a little switching a <2 MS OO ’ 
nn 3 oitias 51.6 51.1 
from low-yield blue-chip equities into 
lesse I grade preferreds by some fiduc 1arics, <_< i] 120.9 120.7 } il 
and this factor is largely responsible for Railroad 105.9 105) l0s4 h 
the sharp rise this year in the so-called Utility 116.7 1165 1 
marginal-rail bonds. inn ‘: 
Nevertheless, speculative confidence in Data: Standard & Poor's C 
COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD : 
130 x 
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ake Labor Fruitful 


hwe just been looking through 
March issue of the Bethlehem 
,. a news bulletin for the em- 
. of Bethlehem Steel. In it the 
“spots of the company’s 1943 
yyons are presented in words, fig- 
and pictures—especially pictures. 
wy that other companies have 
absorbing stories to tell. My 
here is merely to note one 
of the Review which stopped 
jd with a birdseye view of Beth- 
»'s 1943 production of ships. 
is an impressive—almost a_ start- 
picture. It marshals 380 ships 
ne vast fleet. That is a lot of 
But even more striking — per- 
s the diversity of the fleet. It 
ed 3 aircraft carriers, 6 cruisers, 
estrovers, 64 destroyer escorts, 4 
"ships, 20 tankers, 54 landing 
and 192 Liberty ships. Alto 
they are equivalent in value 
00 Liberty ships. In addition to 
Bethlehem, during 1943, con- 
| repaired, or serviced 7,726 ships, 
ct 20 times the size of its new 
truction. And aside from these 
nuilding activities, it made more 
13 million tons of steel. 
x * * 


ui\ 


hile all this was going on, 67,000 
lechem men and women were scery- 
in the armed forces. At the end 
43, 300,000 were on the com- 
» payroll. 
's take a look at these figures. 
67,000 in uniform are equivalent 
wir reinforced army divisions. But 
310,000 would count as 20 divi- 
Here is a large army in itself. 
like any modern army, it is made 
‘ thousands of specialists in many 
and special skills. ‘To do its 
t must maintain a nice balance of 
special abilities. It demands 
sclection of individuals, train- 
planning, organization, and dis- 
e if it is to perform its mission 
due regard to economy of time 
cttort 
hat | am trying to say is that 
task of converting the efforts of 
1) men and women—and the prod- 
of other thousands employed by 
and subcontractors—into 13 
tons of steel, a fleet of 380 
| vast stores of military muni- 
equipment demands general- 
‘same order as that required 
mcuver a fleet or an army. 
lis particular type of generalship 
Ever since men 


} 


ot the 


‘i! Thanagement, 
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began to work together, their 
lem has been to direct their efforts so 
that they would end up with more 
of the things they wanted than they 
had to begin with. The solution of 
that problem is found in management. 

Without management, the same 300 
000 Bethlehem men and women might 
mill about endlessly in futile activity, 
spending their energies, cousuming 
their food, 
and shoe leather, and 
goods and tools they already have, but 
at the end have nothing whatever to 
show for it all but their pains. 

It is when good management enters 
the picture that their efforts become 
fruitful, and they are able to create 
through their labors more than they 
consume in the process. With good 


prob 


management, all labor can be made to | 


produce wealth. Without it, we can be 
certain only that our labor consumes 
wealth. If it is to be fruitful, then labor 
needs management. 

It is management that plans and 
provides the facilities we need to mul- 
tiply our labors, that selects and trains 
those best qualified to work together 
effectively, that directs and supervises 
the day's work, that holds the indi- 
vidual to his share of the task, that 
seeks out markets and prevails upon 
others to want the produce of our labors 
in exchange for that of their own. It 
is the touch of sound management 
that turns a helpless mob into a_put- 
poseful organization, that directs the 
explosive power of human energy. 

* * x 


It is less than 40 years—within the 
span of Eugene Grace’s working life— 
since Bethlehem started with 5,000 em- 
ployees to produce 200,000 tons of steel 
a year. ‘Today the huge machine that he 
and his associates have since created is 
turning out implements of death and 
destruction. But the same kind of or- 
ganization and management, the same 
skill and industry that served us in time 
of peace and now helps us to wage war, 
will be there when peace returns. 

But if it is to succeed in that, we 
all shall have to see clearly just what 
management is, what it does, and what 
enables it to do the vital job we ex- 
pect of it; i.c., to insure that the labor 
of our heads and our hands produces 
more for us than we use up in the 
process. ‘That is the task of the modern 
industrial economy, working through 
thousands of small enterprises as well 
as through the scores of larger ones 
such as we have been considering here. 

W.C. 
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wearing out their clothes | 
using up the | 


Warm from the cow 


ILK covers a wide range of 
temperatures on its way from 
the cow to your ice-box. Pasteur- 
ization is a heating-cooling process 
that must be precisely controlled. 


So the vast milk industry needs 
accurate, enduring and easy-reading 
thermometers of various types. 
Many American Thermometers 
are used in the processing of milk 
and dairy products. 

There are many reasons for the 
choice of American Thermometers 
in this and other industries where 
temperature is a vital factor. They 
are of enduring accuracy, withstand 
corrosion and are practically dust- 
proof, 

For quick, easy reading the scale 
is on a wide angle protected by 
glareless glass. There is a broad 
stripe of red-reading mercury, 
triple-distilled and acid-cleared to 
remove all impurities that might 
cause the column to stick against 
the glass and split. 

There is a type of American 
Thermometer for every situation. 


American Glass, Dial and Recording 
Thermometers are stocked and sold by 
leading distributors everywhere. Write 
to them or us for information. 


aj, AMERICAN 


st 48) Industrial Instruments 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Mokers of ‘American’ Industrial Instruments, Hancock Valves, 
Ashcroft Gauges, Consolidoted Sofety ond Relief Valves. 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ ond ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties 


THE TREND 


This country badly needs an official statement on for- 
eign trade policy. 

It is clear beyond a doubt that a new pattern for 
international operations is developing, but the outlines 
are only dimly visible to more than a few people in 
Washington. 


e Several factors in the international trade picture high- 
light the problems to be solved. 

Ihe Soviet Union is making a bid to become this 
country’s biggest postwar customer, though before the 
war it was regularly outranked by a dozen or more 
countries, topped by Canada, Britain, and Japan. 

One reason the Russians never pushed into the Big 
‘Three rank was the steady refusal of the United States 
cither to grant long-term credits to Moscow or to place 
unusually big orders for any of Russia’s major export 
commodities, by means of which Moscow could have 
balanced its American accounts. 

But the U. S. is now obviously in a different frame 
of mind. Moscow has made it plain that if it can secure 
credits to carry the bulk of the business during the first 
five to ten years of rehabilitation and economic expansion 
it is ready and eager to place orders at the rate of at 
least $1,000,000,000 a year for ten years (page 111). 

American traders are particularly interested in the 
potential importance to them of a Soviet market of 
these proportions, for London—formerly a big customer— 
insists that it can no longer maintain its huge prewar 
imports unless they are more than balanced by increased 
exports (BW—Dec.25'43,p112).. And yet, all but the 
biggest U. S. companies know that they are unprepared 
to deal on a billion-dollar scale with the Soviet‘ trade 
monopoly unless backed by a credit program so large 
that only Washington can handle it. 


@ In a second field foreign traders are even more insistent 
that Washington quickly make clear its stand on long- 
term policy. 

One of the wartime agencies which has attracted wide 
attention because of its possible implications in the 
important Latin-American trade field is the U. S.-Mexico 
Joint Economic Cooperation Committee. 

Formed to sift Mexico’s most urgent requirements 
during the wartime shortage, it is changing now into a 
postwar planning group through which Mexico is being 
encouraged to draw up a series of practical five-year 
industrialization plans. Developing under the critical 
eye of recognized U. S. technicians, these plans are begin- 
ning to attract the attention of many U. S. suppliers who 
heretofore hesitated to undertake contracts in Mexico. 

If Washington now plans officially to indorse specific 
deals, even to provide financing, it may mean the begin- 


HAVE WE A NEW FOREIGN TRADE POLICY? 


ning of an important new flow of orders for |). §, j, 

y. And if the scheme works in Mexico, © jg 4) 
certain to become a pattern for a new kin: of 
ment-supervised business with other good nei: |ibors y 
of the Rio Grande. 


© Business generally is ready to admit that \\ ashing 
recent Saudi Arabian oil deal is not likely to be y 
either in the international conference, at which § 
details will be ironed out, or by any congressi nal inyg 
gation. This then provides a third significant indicay 
that much of our foreign trade, at lenal in the early) 
after the war, is going to be managed at thx natio 
rather than the individual company, level (B\W—\y 
"44,p15). 

To the astute executive, seeking to chart the lq 
term economic policies of his business, this oil yen 
is prophetic: It marks the first, but probably not 
last, time that the U. S. government has taken a dir 
proprietary interest in the foreign commerce of a | 
commodity; and it is plain that it is a carefully plang 
effort on the part of Washington to checkmate 
British and Russian oil interests in the Middle East 
such, business would like to know how far the gove 
ment intends to go in other lines, and how far- ultimat 
—the new scheme will affect pricing and market 
policies of private interests. 

Finally, Washington has still made no official + 
ment of its attitude toward cartels, though it is ¢ 
nitely developing a number of cartel-like schemes sim 
to the international oil deal. Its stand, for insta 
when the world rubber agreement comes up for tenes 
is no more important to Britain and Holland tha 
this country’s huge new synthetic industry. 


e These four key problems, then, typify a whole m 
of developments in the foreign trade field on wh 
business is impatiently waiting for Washington to m 
a clear-cut statement of policy. 

Is foreign trade inevitably going to become pr 
much a government monopoly, at least for the 1 
few years? If it is, who are the men and what is 
agency that are scheduled to supervise it? 

Are U. S. experts going to help draw up a sens 
five-year plans for industrialization of economically be 
ward regions along the lines now developing in Mex 
If so, is the government going to be an active pat 
beyond the planning stage? Or will individual proj 
be left for private business to handle? 

And if cartels are to be made acceptable by mak 
the government a participant, how is this going to 


handled? 
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